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Our Contributors 


Benjamin Shimberg, director of the Educational Testing Service Guidance Inquiry, has 
discussed ways in which group guidance may strengthen a school’s guidance program. He 
has described the development and evaluation of a new booklet, You: Today and Tomorrow, 
which focuses on self-appraisal for educational and vocational planning. 


Ruth Penty, psychologist, Battle Creek Public Schools, Battle Creek, Michigan, has con- 
cretely described the process and findings of her study of the relation of reading ability and 
high school drop-outs, including considerable human interest material from her interviews. 


Florence Myers, administrative assistant in charge of Guidance, George Washington High 
School, New York City, has summarized the report she gave on “Upgrading of Potentially 
Able Students from a Deprived Area”—a unique experiment of much interest to all guid- 
ance workers. 


Jean Straub, leader of the interest group on “The Personal in Personnel,” introduced 
the following speakers: Martin R. Katz, Frieda Alderman, Ruth Henderson, Mary L. 
Williamson, and Elizabeth M. Anderson, Excerpts from or summaries of their reports, 
obtained by the recorder, Jean Van Hengel, are brought together under the above title. 


Robert B. Kamm, dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, at the Sunday morning session of the convention, spoke on the 
religious ramifications of our vocation in state-supported as well as in church-related colleges 


and universities. 


We are delighted to welcome Ruth Beck, counselor in Proviso West High School, Illinois, 
as an Associate Editor of the Journat. Her long, active membership in the Association, 
her outstanding contribution to high school counseling, and her previous editorial experience 
make her a most able addition to the editorial staff. 


It is impossible for us to express adequate appreciation to Meribeth E. Cameron, academic 
dean at Mount Holyoke College, for her editorship of the “Book Routes” column for over 
ten years. Just to glance at the vast number of books she has introduced to our readers with 
a few pertinent sentences gives some indication of the tremendous amount of time she has 
devoted to this work. Without a single exception, her column has always been free from 
the errors that so often creep into bibliographies and has come in excellent in form and 
before the deadline set for the issue. With this issue she feels that she must resign from 
the book review work to devote more time to the writing of her book in her major field of 
interest, the history of China, and to her college responsibilities which seem to be constantly 
increasing as the college grows in size, and the number and nature of administrative prob- 
lems also increase. It is with sincere regret and gratitude that we accept. Dean Cameron’s 
resignation from the book review work, 


On the assumption that ex-deans have all the time in the world we asked Eunice 
Hilton Freeland if she would accept the responsibility for “Book Routes,” following this 
October issue. To this request, she most graciously, though probably with some subconscious 
reluctance, acquiesced. In the January issue we shall look forward to her brief comments 
on timely books and somewhat longer reviews of one or two books of special interest to 
deans and counselors, 
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Classroom Guidance: Hope or Hoax? 


BENJAMIN SHIMBERG 


Guidance people have been in the 
forefront of the movement to help 
each youngster to develop his poten- 
tialities to their highest level. They 
were quick to recognize that our con- 
cern must go beyond those in the top 
two or three percent in ability who 
fail to go to college. They insisted 
that our schools and colleges must be 
concerned with students of lesser abil- 
ity as well, because the nation needs 
trained minds and trained hands as 
never before in history. Somewhat 
belatedly, educational leaders are rec- 
ognizing that our schools can no longer 
pursue a laissez faire policy where hu- 
man abilities are concerned. The edu- 
cational decisions that young people 
make affect not only their own future 
but the well being of our society. They 
are too important to be left to chance. 

In contrast to students in the Soviet 
Union, people in the United States 
have considerable freedom of choice 
as to the type of school they will at- 
tend and what they will study. We 
pride ourselves on offering a variety 
of courses to meet the needs of pupils 
of all ability levels and with a great 
range of interests. It has been this 
flexibility—this willingness to adapt 
to the needs of young people— that, 
to my mind, accounts for the holding 
power of our schools. 

For our system to function effec- 


This article is based on excerpts from a paper read 
at the Junior High School Section meeting of the 
National Association of Women Deans and Counselors, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 21, 1959. 


tively—that is to say, if young people 
are to exercise their freedom of choice 
wisely—it becomes extremely impor- 
tant that they receive suitable guid- 
ance prior to the time that they must 
make important decisions. Without 
such guidance students may drift from 
one educational level to the next, 
never realizing the opportunities and 
challenges inherent in the full devel- 
opment of their capacities. 

Unfortunately, trained counselors 
are in short supply. Even when we 
disregard the question of training we 
find a serious deficit. One school in 
ten has a full time counselor; four in 
ten “make-do” with part-time coun- 
selors; five out of ten have no one on 
their staff who devotes even part of 
his time to counseling. All told there 
are about 20,000 individuals doing 
counseling in the secondary schools. 
However, when adjustments are made 
for those who counsel on a part-time 
basis, it turns out to be equivalent to 
something like 12,000 full-time coun- 
selors. 

I have brought in this figure to con- 
trast it with the projected need. Dur- 
ing the congressional hearings on the 
National Defense Education Act last 
summer we were told that between 
15,000 and 18,000 additional full- 
time counselors were needed. This is 
roughly the figure you’d get if you 
accept Dr. Conant’s standard of one 
counselor for every 300 students. 
You may not accept this standard. 
Very well, increase the pupil-coun- 
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selor ratio to 400 or 500 if that’s 
where you think it belongs; it still 
leaves a tremendous deficit. And I 
see little likelihood that we can make 
a substantital dent in the counselor 
deficit in the immediate or even the 
foreseeable future. 

What then are we to do about pro- 
viding guidance services to students 
to help them make intelligent, ra- 
tional decisions at critical choice 
points? It seems reasonable to ask, 
Do group methods hold promise for 
alleviating the shortage of counselors 
insofar as educational and vocational 
guidance are concerned? 

Group guidance is a familiar con- 
cept in both junior and senior high 
school. Unfortunately, the term con- 
veys different meanings to different 
people. We would all agree, I be- 
lieve, that whatever it is, it usually 
takes place in a classroom—or at least 
in a group setting; but there the 
agreement ends. In some schools the 
term guidance encompasses virtually 
everything that is not included in the 
formal instructional program or in 
the athletic program. It is a catch-all, 
concerning itself with orientation, 
dress and grooming, personality de- 
velopment, citizenship, study habits, 
giving a party and finding a job. 
There was a time when classroom 
guidance focused almost exclusively 
on occupational information—and I’m 
not at all sure that this was desirable. 
However, the pendulum has now 
swung so far the other way that in 
some group guidance classes educa- 
tional and vocational planning receive 
relatively little time or attention. 

It is precisely in this area that group 
guidance or classroom guidance can 
make an important contribution. In 


schools where counseling services do 
not exist, it should be possible for 
classroom teachers to provide some 
useful guidance to help the students 
understand themselves better and to 
plan more intelligently for the future. 
In schools where trained counselors 
are available, it would seem that 
group methods could supplement and 
reinforce the activities of the coun- 
selor. 

I am sure that you have been 
struck, as I have been, by the amount 
of teaching that is involved in counsel- 
ing. The counselors themselves rec- 
ognize this and often conduct group 
guidance classes. We know too that 
in many schools, classroom teachers 
who are not guidance specialists are 
doing guidance. They are presenting 
content about guidance effectively; 
they are also conducting discussions 
which reinforce and facilitate learning. 

While classroom guidance may be 
capable of relieving the counselor of 
some of his responsibilities, I would 
not suggest that it can do the whole 
job, nor that it makes the trained 
counselor unnecessary. On the con- 
trary, it is my conviction that class- 
room guidance may increase the need 
for skilled counselors. It may make 
students more aware of the problems 
they face; and it may create a greater 
readiness on the part of students to 
seek and benefit from the help that 
the counselor can give them. 

Counselors, for their part, should 
welcome and cooperate with the group 
guidance program. A carefully de- 
veloped program enables the counselor 
to devote the limited time available 
to the things that cannot be done in 
the classroom. 

Where students have been ade- 
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quately prepared for counseling 
through group guidance, it stands to 
reason that they will get more help 
than might otherwise be possible. 
They bring with them information, 
concepts,—yes, even a vocabulary— 
that enables them to communicate 
more directly and more effectively 
with the counselor. They have given 
some thought to the questions that 
need to be answered, to problems that 
need to be solved. The counselor is 
thus able to function at a higher pro- 
fessional level. Far from undercut- 
ting the role of the counselor, group 
guidance can strengthen and elevate 
it. 

That was a long introduction, but 
fundamental, I believe, to understand- 
ing the framework and the point of 
view of the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice Guidance Inquiry. 

The Guidance Inquiry was a project 
set up by ETS to explore the possi- 
bility of developing a guidance pro- 
gram that could be carried on by 
teachers who were not guidance 
specialists. A study of the field 
showed that despite the abundance of 
printed material and the long tradi- 
tion of classroom guidance in many 
schools, relatively little was being 
done to use this approach to counter- 
act the counselor shortage. In fact, 
there was a distinct reluctance on the 
part of teachers to undertake career 
guidance responsibilities. The first 
job that the Guidance Inquiry tackled 
was the diagnosis of the obstacles and 
the discovery of promising approaches 
that might serve to overcome these 
barriers. 

The proposal to make greater use 
of classroom teachers in educational 
and vocational guidance may sound 


modest, but I can assure you that it 
was greeted as a major heresy by 
many people in the field of guidance. 
One guidance director said we were 
being “naive,” another thought we 
were trying to perpetrate some sort 
of hoax. He felt that the usefulness 
of group guidance was highly ques- 
tionable and that the involvement of 
classroom teachers who did not have 
specialized guidance training might 
set a dangerous precedent. 

There were some leaders in both 
guidance and education who were 
more open-minded; who were willing 
to cooperate with a well-known re- 
search and service organization in such 
an undertaking. Leaders in both the 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Association and the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals 
gave the project their full cooperation. 
For our part, we assured them that 
any program that might be developed 
would be thoroughly evaluated before 
it was recommended for general use. 

Financial support for the project 
came from two sources: from the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund and from 
ETS. 

All this took place early in 1955. 
Once we had financial support we 
formed a National Advisory Board, 
which included the following people: 


Dr. Edward Landy—Director of 
Guidance and Counseling, New- 
ton (Mass.) Public Schools 

Dr. Clifford Froehlich—Associate 
Professor of Education at the 
University of California and 
President of APGA 

Dr. Ruth Strang—Professor of 
Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
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Dr. Willis Dugan—Chairman of 
the Department of Psychology 
at the University of Minnesota; 
an outstanding counselor trainer 

Miss Ella Stevens Barrett—Super- 
visor of Guidance Services in 
North Carolina 


Dr. Victor Johnson—Consultant in 
Guidance and Pupil Personnel 
Services, in the State of Florida 

Miss Mary Sheehan—Principal of 
Monroe High School in Roches- 
ter, New York—a former dean 
of girls and a school counselor 


We owe a very real debt to this 
group and to dozens of other guid- 
ance workers, principals, and class- 
room teachers who advised us at the 
outset of the project and as we went 
along. 

One of the most valuable contribu- 
tions of the Advisory Board was in 
helping to delineate the objectives of 
the program and in defining the spe- 
cific groups toward which it should 
be directed. Everyone on the Board 
agreed that top priority should be 
given to guidance at the 8th and 9th 
grade level . . . or to put it more pre- 
cisely, on the group which is about to 
make the transition from the late ele- 
mentary or the junior high school into 
the senior high school. It is at this 
point, the Board felt, that many 
youngsters take the wrong fork in the 
road. Lacking adequate preparation 
for decision-making, they fail to real- 
ize the implications of their choice. 
Too often, they blindly follow the 
advice of parents or the dictates of 
their friends. 

With this audience there is no need 
to dwell on the consequences of in- 
correct decisions at this vital choice 


point. I know how much of your 
energy goes into the effort to help 
boys and girls move toward appro- 
priate goals. But there are formidable 
obstacles in your path, the biggest of 
which is time: time to explore with 
students the reasons for their choices; 
time to give them information about 
themselves and about the programs 
open to them; time to explain the 
implications of various alternatives 
with reference to the future. 

A majority of our Advisory Board 
felt that the Guidance Inquiry should 
concentrate on self-appraisal for edu- 
cational and vocational planning— 
helping the youngster to understand 
his strengths and weaknesses, provid- 
ing him with accurate information 
that he must have in order to make 
tentative decisions about his future, 
and finally, guiding him toward an 
understanding of the relationships 
that exist between his own abilities, 
interests, and values, and the educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities 
that lie ahead. 

You will recognize these are ob- 
jectives that almost every counselor 
attempts to achieve when he works 
with an individual student on his edu- 
cational plans. The question our study 
would have to answer was, “Could at 
least part of this job be done by class- 
room teachers in the group guidance 
situation?” 

Martin Katz, a counselor in the 
Hartford Public Schools, agreed to 
work with us on this project. In addi- 
tion to ten years of experience as a 
counselor at the Junior and the Senior 
High School levels, Mr. Katz had 
been an English teacher with a flair 
for writing humorous poetry for chil- 


dren. He had a solid academic back- 
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ground in guidance and the ability to 
write in a clear, lucid style. 

There isn’t time to recount in de- 
tail how the book You: Today and 
Tomorrow was developed, nor to do 
much more than sketch its contents. 
Mr. Katz and the Advisory Board de- 
cided that pupils have three major 
needs as they approach their choices 
just prior to senior high school: 


1. The need to appraise and un- 
derstand themselves 
The need to learn systematical- 
ly and extensively about educa- 
tional and occupational alterna- 
tives and opportunities 
The need to integrate, interpret 
and use these data about self 
and about education and occu- 
pations. 


The book concentrates on meeting 
these needs. The first three chapters 
try to help students increase their 
self-understanding, especially with re- 
spect to their abilities, interests, and 
values. These are important concepts 
which students must understand if 
they are to think intelligently and 
rationally about their future plans. 

The book then introduces students 
to the world of occupations, not in 
unnecessarily elaborate detail, but at 
a level that enables students to see 
clearly the factors that differentiate 
jobs at various occupational levels and 
the relationship between education 
and occupational level. For example, 
it is not too important for the 8th or 
9th grade student to know the differ- 
ence in training taken by an electrical 
and a mechanical engineer, but it is 
important to know something about 
the different educational requirements 
of electricians and electrical engineers; 


between mechanical engineers and 
mechanics. 

Of more immediate concern to the 
student than the future job is the 
choice he must make regarding his 
high school program. But this de- 
cision cannot be made intelligently 
without also thinking about the edu- 
cational opportunities that may be 
open to him after high school. He 
needs to understand about apprentice- 
ships, trade schools, technical insti- 
tutes and other specialized schools, 
industrial training programs, and the 
like, as well as about college. He 
needs to see the relationship between 
the choices he makes at the 9th or 
10th grade of high school and the 
educational alternatives that will be 
open to him later on. 

The aim of the program, as already 
indicated, is not to load the student 
down with a great deal of detailed in- 
formation he does not really need at 
this particular choice point, but to in- 
troduce him to a technique of making 
choices, of asking the right questions, 
of being aware of crucial variables. 
He needs to learn to put bits and 
pieces of information together into 
meaningful wholes, to weigh alterna- 
tives, to realize that the risks one is 
willing to take are directly related to 
the importance one attaches to the 
goal. A number of case studies help 
students to see how a variety of forces 
interact in the process of decision mak- 
ing. These cases seem to help young- 
sters realize why making intelligent, 
mature choices is not easy. 

So much for the main outlines and 
objectives of the program. Assuming 
that the material in You: Today and 
Tomorrow had been soundly con- 
ceived and presented, how could we 
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be sure that such a program could be 
implemented successfully by class- 
room teachers who were not guidance 
specialists? 

There is, of course, no certainty 
that any program will be carried out 
in the way conceived by its originators, 
but the likelihood is increased some- 
what if a good teaching guide is pro- 
vided. We knew from our studies 
that teachers without previous experi- 
ence in guidance would be reluctant 
to undertake responsibilities in this 
area without assurance that they will 
not be left to flounder. A good guide 
must be flexible enough to be used in 
a wide variety of situations, yet sufiici- 
ently specific so that teachers will not 
feel lost in a sea of generalities. 

In the spring of 1957 the first edi- 
tion of You: Today and Tomorrow 
was tried out in a dozen classes in 
seven different communities. The 
purpose of the tryout was to get the 
reaction of teachers and to discover 
any “bugs” in the program. Ten 
teachers kept detailed logs in which 
they summarized lesson plans, class 
activities, amount of time required, 
and the problems they encountered 
in using the book. They also jotted 
down their suggestions for making 
each chapter more effective. 

Members of the Advisory Board 
and the staff of the Guidance Inquiry 
observed many of the classes in action 
and talked at length with the teachers. 
At this point we also invited comment 
and criticism from a dozen or more 
leaders in guidance and education— 
including some of those who had been 
initially hostile to the whole idea. 

The reactions of teachers, students, 
and school administrators to You: 
Today and Tomorrow was over- 





whelmingly favorable. Comments 
like this one from a teacher in New- 
ton, Mass. upon completion of the 
chapter on abilities, were very encour- 
aging: 

The Abilities chapter has provoked much 
serious thinking, especially on the part of 
those students who, heretofore, had been satis- 
fied with less than best achievement. Also it 
seems to have aroused some parent interest in 
test results . . . some children remarked: “Why 
didn’t someone tell us these things before?” 

. It is deeply meaningful to the youngsters 

I can assuredly say that these students 

are e finding You: Today and Tomorrow a 

most appropriate and valuable unit. To me, it 
is all very challenging! 


One father, a physician, who had 
initially feared the unsettling effects 
of the project on his child, wrote as 
follows on his questionnaire: 

While initially skeptical, 1 was struck as 
the project developed, by its impact as an edu- 
cational experience. While other factors may 
have operated, the fact is that during the 
period of the project the whole meaning of 
the school work seemed to become much more 
concrete and goal-directed. This has included 
subjects not directly bearing on the vocational 
career and has not only been sustained but 
seems to have grown since the project ended. 


The problem of evaluating the out- 
comes of guidance and counseling 
services has always been a challenging 
and frustrating problem. Everyone 
agrees on the need for evaluation, but 
few have done very much about it. 
We decided that we would not at- 
tempt to evaluate You: Today and 
Tomorrow by a single method, but 
would try to use a multiple approach. 
Even if no one study presented an 
altogether satisfactory criterion, we 
hoped that collectively the results 
would tell educators and guidance 
people something meaningful about 
the overall effectiveness and useful- 
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ness of You: Today and Tomorrow. 
We settled on a three-pronged ap- 
proach: 
First, we would attempt to gather 
information to indicate whether learn- 
ing had taken place. 


Next, we would try to ascertain 
whether the program had influenced 
the perceptions, attitudes, and under- 
standings of students—their ability to 
relate the things they had learned to 
themselves and to their own planning. 

Finally, we would query the teach- 
ers who had used You: Today and 
Tomorrow to find out how they felt 
about the book. 

We were fortunate in getting the 
cooperation of Warren Gribbons, a 
doctoral candidate at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, and 
his advisors, Dr. David Tiedeman 
and Dr. Raymond Hummel. Dr. 
Hummel, while a student at Colum- 
bia, had worked on the Career Pat- 
terns Study so he was able to share 
with Mr. Gribbons some of the in- 
sights and experiences he had gained 
from the project. 

The design of Mr. Gribbons’ study 
involved interviews with students 
“before” and “after” they had been 
exposed to You: Today and Tomor- 
row. He felt that only by individual 
interviews could he find out what 
changes had taken place in the knowl- 
edge, understanding and behavior of 
individual students. 

Mr. Gribbons first developed an 
interview schedule which would pro- 
vide information on these questions: 


e@ Was the pupil more aware of 
factors to consider in making cur- 
ricular choices and in making oc- 
cupational choices? 


e@ Was the pupil more aware of his 
own abilities, interests, and val- 
ues in relation to curricular and 
occupational choice? 


Was the pupil willing to assume 
increased responsibility for his 
own educational and career plan- 
ning? 

Mr. Gribbons trained two coun- 
selors—one man and one woman—to 
help him with the interviews. Collect- 
ing the data was a formidable job be- 
cause it involved visiting seven differ- 
ent schools in five different communi- 
ties. A dozen students were selected 
at random from each of nine 8th 
grade classes which were using You: 
Today and Tomorrow, making a total 
of 108 students in all. Each student 
was interviewed twice: once before 
the course began and a second time 
when his group had finished studying 
You: Today and Tomorrow. We 
made a tape recording of each inter- 
view, which ran anywhere from 30 
minutes to an hour. In addition the 
interviewer took detailed notes which 
were then checked against the tape. 

I wish you could listen to some of 
the interviews so that you could com- 
pare what the student said in the first 
interview with his response to the 
same question on the second inter- 
view. 

The changes are not dramatic, but 
if you listen carefully you can discern 
important differences. 


@ Students have better information 
about the curricula open to them; 
and they can give reasons why 
they prefer one program over 
the others. 

@ They are better able to explain, 
for example, why it is to their 
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advantage to take algebra over 
general mathematics—or vice 
versa. 

When asked “What facts should 
you know about yourself in 
choosing a curriculum?” there is 
greater specificity. Many young- 
sters mention interests, abilities 
and values—and they are able 
to explain what these terms mean 
and why they are relevant. 
More of them know that there 
are ways of predicting their 
chances of success in different 
courses; they mention the use- 
fulness of test scores, course 
grades, and information from in- 
formed sources. 

In connection with occupations, 
they are more articulate and can 
give reasons why they would 
like to be whatever they picked 
as their first or second choice. 
They are better informed about 
how much education is required 
for the occupation they men- 
tioned as first choice. Although 
most of them remain pretty 
vague about what people in that 
occupation actually do, there is 
some improvement: Let’s say 
they are less vague than they 
were before. 

They are more likely to see the 
relationship between the curric- 
ulum they have chosen and their 
intermediate or ultimate objec- 
tive. 

There is a marked improvement 
in their ability to verbalize about 
their strengths and weaknesses; 
and more of them can cite as evi- 
dence how they rank—as com- 
pared with their classmates—on 
verbal and quantitative ability 


and on general scholastic ability. 


Perhaps the single most important 
statistical finding is the comparison of 
the average score on the “before” in- 
terviews with the average score on the 
“after” interviews. The difference in 
total scores (taking into account all 
the interaction among all the vari- 
ables) was found to be of very high 
statistical significance. A difference as 
large as the one we found would oc- 
cur by chance less than once in a 
thousand times. 

Thus, on the interview as a whole, 
we know that, on the average, pupils 
who studied You: Today and T omor- 
row made definite progress toward 
greater maturity in dealing with edu- 
cational and occupational decisions. 

The favorable reaction of teachers, 
coupled with the very promising re- 
sults of the other studies should make 
a rather impressive case for the effec- 
tiveness and the acceptability of the 
experimental program developed by 
the Guidance Inquiry. 

There is much to be encouraged 
about in these results, and at the same 
time much to be cautious about. We 
still do not know which aspects of 
guidance can be entrusted with safety 
to classroom teachers, and which 
should be reserved for the trained 
counselor. We know very little about 
the preparation that will enable 
teachers to fulfill their counseling 
role most effectively. 

As the importance of guidance is 
appreciated more fully, there will be 
greater support for research than ever 
before. It is from this research that 
we will get the insights and the new 
directions that will enable us to do 
an even better and more vital job in 
the future. 





Reading Ability and High School Drop-Outs 


RUTH C. PENTY 


As director of counseling in the 
Battle Creek High School, I had op- 
portunity to talk with boys and girls 
about both their scholastic difficulties 
and personal problems. I also had op- 
portunity to talk with teachers and 
parents about the problems of young 
people. In addition, I had access to 
the mental maturity and reading 
scores as well as to the cumulative 
records of the boys and girls enrolled 
in our high school. 

All of these contacts seemed to 
point to trouble with reading as one 
of the basic difficulties in connection 
with academic problems. Trouble 
with reading also appeared to be re- 
lated to some personal problems. 
Therefore, while I was continuing my 
work in the guidance area, I also took 
some cources in secondary school read- 
ing so that I could better assist these 
young people who were having diffi- 
culties with reading and so that I 
could better assist teachers in helping 
them. 

Reading test scores showed that 
many of our incoming sophomore stu- 
dents were reading far below grade 
level, and corresponding mental ma- 
turity scores pointed to the fact that 
these students had potential for 
growth in reading. At the other end 
of the scale, our Principal-Freshman 
Conferences were informing us that 
some of our freshmen college students 
were not doing well in their content 
areas or were staying up until one or 
two o’clock in the morning in an at- 
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tempt to prepare their assignments, as 
they read so slowly, did not compre- 
hend or know how to comprehend 
what they read. 

In 1951, we therefore started a 
reading improvement program in our 
high school, concentrating our help on 
our sophomore and senior students. 
We encouraged all teachers to assume 
responsibility for the development of 
vocabulary in their respective subject 
areas, to help students enrolled in 
their classes to read and study the con- 
tent involved, and to organize that 
material through note-taking, outlin- 
ing, answering of questions, or some 
other method appropriate to the sub- 
ject. We also encouraged all classroom 
teachers to adjust textbooks and other 
reading materials to the reading level 
of students. The tenth- and twelfth- 
grade English teachers assumed re- 
sponsibility for many aspects of the 
reading program: (1) the diagnosing 
of individual difficulties, (2) helping 
with techniques of finding main 
thought and important detail, (3) im- 
proving speed of comprehension and 
several other skills needed by the boys 
and girls in their classes. Special read- 
ing groups were also organized to as- 
sist those students who were very re- 
tarded in reading and who needed 
help with basic vocabulary and the 
development of word attack skills. 
For these students, very easy reading 
material had to be provided. 

As you who work in public schools 
would predict, not all teachers became 
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enthusiastic participants in this reading 
improvement effort, either because 
they felt that the high school was as- 
suming an elementary school task, be- 
cause they actually believed that high 
school students should be able to read 
and study their assignments if they 
applied themselves, or because they 
felt insecure about giving help because 
of lack of training. 

At this time, our high school ad- 
ministration became very interested, 
as did administrators across the nation, 
in the number of boys and girls 
who were dropping out of school be- 
fore high school graduation. We 
therefore increased our extracurricular 
program, set up a Basic Living Course 
requirement for all sophomore stu- 
dents, and prepared an Exit Interview 
Sheet for the use of all counselors so 


that we could gather together some 
data based on reasons why young peo- 
ple leave school. We had a hunch that 
reading ability might be an important 
factor connected with the school leav- 
ing of boys and girls. However, we 


did not have valid evidence. The 
reasons most frequently given on our 
Exit Sheets were (1) work too diffi- 
cult, (2) lack of interest, (3) work not 
suited to the abilities of students, (4) 
desire to get a full-time job . 

Here was a doctoral research prob- 
lem in which I was really interested— 
a study of reading ability and high 
school drop-out. I felt that it might 
give impetus to our reading program 
and that the findings might add to the 
literature on early school leaving. In 
searching the literature, I found only 
four very brief studies of reading abil- 
ity as a factor in school drop-out. None 
of these was a concentrated study of 
the specific problem. 


In addition to the reading and men- 
tal maturity testing data on sophomore 
students for a four-year period, for 
those who left school and for those 
graduated, and Exit Interview Sheets 
for drop-outs, we decided to interview 
the poor readers enrolled in the cur- 
rent senior class in the high school, the 
poor readers who had graduated in 
the three-year period, and all of the 
poor readers who had dropped out of 
school. Interviewing was done after 
school, evenings, week ends, and dur- 
ing the summer in the homes of 
former students or in a private office 
in the local YWCA. 

The order of presentation of data 
was then prepared. It was planned to 
study (1) reading achievement of the 
group studied, (2) proportion of drop- 
outs and graduates among poor read- 
ers and good readers; then to make 
(3) a more intensive study of the poor 
readers with the questions in mind: 
(a) What percentage dropped out of 
school? (b) What percentage re- 
mained to graduate? (c) At what time 
did students drop out of school? (d) 
How did the drop-outs and graduates 
among poor readers compare in intel- 
ligence test scores? (e) What was the 
reading growth potential of the poor 
readers who dropped out and those 
who graduated? (f) How did a sam- 
pling of these two groups feel about 
themselves and their school subjects? 
(g) What was their attitude toward 
reading and toward teachers? (h) 
What were their relations with other 
students? and (i) What reasons did 
they give for leaving school or for 
graduating? 

The interviews held with both 
drop-outs and graduates were very in- 
teresting in themselves and they also 
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yielded highly significant data. The 
free response questions asked of the 
school leavers were these: 


1. Please think back to the time 
you left school. What reasons did you 
give for leaving school? 

2. As you think back now, what 
would you say were your real reasons 
for leaving school? 

The free response question asked of 
the graduates was: What do you think 
are the main reasons why you re- 
mained in school until graduation? 

The structured questions included: 

1. Those related to subjects liked 
and disliked 

2. Types of reading troubles en- 
countered when reading was men- 
tioned as a source of difficulty 

3. The amount of time spent in 
preparation of subjects 

4. Frequency of participation in 
class discussions 

5. Feelings of students toward 
themselves, toward other students, 
and toward teachers 

6. Participation in extraclass ac- 
tivities 

7. Help obtained in the reading 
area. 

In very few cases were reasons 
given on the Exit Sheet by students 
at time of school leaving like the rea- 
sons given by these young people from 
one to six years afterwards. Only 5 
percent of the students who dropped 
out of school gave the same reason at 
the time of school leaving that they 
gave later in their interview. The 
type of answer given at exit was in 
most cases one which was acceptable 
and which permitted easy escape. In 
the later conference, reasons given 
seemed more nearly like basic reasons. 
The following are selected from rea- 


sons given by dropouts who were far 
below grade in reading: 


I was discouraged. I was not getting any 
place in school. I thought the Marines was a 
better place to be. I had difficulty in reading. 
I couldn’t remember what I read. I was often 
embarrassed in class. 


I didn’t like school too well. I wanted to get 
married. I couldn’t remember what I read. 
I didn’t like to go to classes and be around 
other kids who seemed to learn more easily 
than I did. 


I left school because I had to help support 
my mother and I was under the impression 
that I was inferior to the rest of the kids. I 
had trouble with reading, too. I couldn’t keep 
my mind on it. I was afraid of being laughed 
at if I didn’t know the answers, I would like 
to read better and still would. 


I was nervous at school. I felt all right 
when I started to work outside. I had trouble 
in getting the ideas from my reading. The 
words bothered me, too. I didn’t like to recite 
in class. I would rather write my answers 


than give them before the class. 


We were always quarreling at home. I 
wasn’t getting along in some subjects at school 
either. 1 wanted to get married. I think now 
that marriage isn’t always rosy. It is better for 
kids to finish school first. I understand what 
I read if I am interested. English and history 
were hard for me. I didn’t know some of the 
words so I couldn’t understand them. 


These statements made by poor 
readers during the interviews empha- 
size the multiplicity of reasons why 
boys and girls leave school before 
graduation. They also point to the 
influence which reading difficulty has 
in causing young people to make a 
decision to leave school when that 
difficulty causes them to fail subjects, 
to receive low grades, and to feel that 
they are inadequate and not able to 
learn through reading. 

In response to the interview ques- 
tion, “What do you think are the main 
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reasons why you continued in school 
until graduation even though you had 
some difficulty with reading?” these 
were some of the answers given: 


Because I realized that you couldn’t get 
much of a job if you did not graduate. 

My parents encouraged me. 

It was taken for granted that I would. My 
parents both finished high school. 

My dad and my counselor encouraged me. 

I liked the classes, especially the discussions. 
I also liked band and physical education. 

I had a deep desire to graduate. I am the 
only one in my family who did. 

My mother and dad wanted me to. I liked 
the kids, 

Strong personal desire to graduate, 
encouragement of family, family ex- 
pectation, interest in specific subjects, 
interest in sports and other extracur- 
ricular subjects, desire for a better job, 
help from counselors and teachers, and 
liking to be with other young people 
were among the reasons why these 
students who had trouble in reading 
continued through school until gradu- 
ation. 

The following is a summary of 
findings,’ followed by conclusions and 
implications for education. 

More than three times as many 
poor readers as good readers dropped 
out of school before graduation; the 
peak of the school leaving among the 
drop-outs was during the tenth grade. 

There was no significant difference 
in average reading scores at the tenth- 
grade level of the poor readers who 
dropped out of school before gradua- 
tion and of the poor readers who re- 
mained in school until graduation. 


1For more detail see Ruth Penty, Reading Ability 
and High School Drop-Outs. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1956. 


The interview data emphasized that 
difficulty in reading played a very im- 
portant role in the school leaving of 
boys and girls, especially when certain 
other problems and pressures were 
also present. 

It was evident from the data that 
the poor readers who remained in 
school also had difficulty in reading. 
However, the better emotional and 
social adjustment of the graduates, 
probably the result of home security, 
interest, and economic status superior 
to that of the boys and girls who 
dropped out of school, and also of 
more fortunate school experiences, 
permitted them to be less burdened by 
a multiplicity of problems among 
which the reading problem was one. 
Among the poor readers who gradu- 
ated were some who felt that people 
expected them to graduate: they had 
always expected to graduate from high 
school; their parents encouraged 
them; their teachers and counselors 
helped them; they had “made up their 
minds” to graduate and had set this as 
their goal. A few thought a high 
school education would help them get 
a better job. Last, but not least, they 
were getting some real satisfactions 
from school: they enjoyed the school 
dances, athletics, and other extraclass 
activities, were interested in doing well 
in one or more subjects, and “liked the 
kids” in their school. These seemed 
to be some of the reasons why pupils 
of low reading ability persisted in 
school until they graduated. To pre- 
vent a high percentage of drop-outs, 
more attention should be given to 
these favorable conditions. 

A study of the disparity between 
reading ages and mental ages of the 
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poor readers who dropped out of 
school and of the poor readers who re- 
mained in school but who experienced 
difficulty in reading, revealed that a 
very large percentage of the young 
people in both groups had potential 


in reading ability. With proper help, 
these students could have shown 
marked improvement in reading abil- 
ity, which would probably have con- 
tributed to better scholastic achieve- 
ment and personality adjustment. 





Guidance Towards New Horizons 


FLORENCE C. MYERS 


The Demonstration Guidance Proj- 
ect, which is concerned with giving 
young people from a deprived area 
new goals and new horizons, started in 
the New York City School System in 
September 1956. Recommended by 
the Commission on Integraton of the 
Board of Education, the project has 
wide community support. The cost of 
the program is shared by the Board of 
Education, the National Scholarship 
Service and Fund for Negro Students, 
and the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. The study is directed by 
the Bureau of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance, and the testing and 
research are conducted by the Bureau 
of Educational Research. General 
policy is determined by an Advisory 
Committee headed by the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. The implementa- 
tion of the program is the responsibil- 
ity of the principals and the guidance 
administrators of the two schools that 
are involved, Junior High School 43 
and the George Washington High 


School. The project will continue for 
a six year period so that the 7th, 8th 
and 9th year classes, participating in 
the program at its inception, can be 
studied and followed through gradua- 
tion from high school. 

Junior High School 43 Manhattan 
was selected for the project because it 
met the criteria specified by the Com- 
mission on Integration that the school 
be in a disadvantaged area, that it be 
co-educational, and that it have a 
mixed ethnic group. 

The school is located in a low socio- 
economic area. Deprivation and ten- 
sion characterize many of the homes. 
Most of the families have no educa- 
tional traditions. Children coming 
from these homes have missed many 
of the experiences which develop con- 
cepts, abilities, and attitudes favorable 
to education. A major responsibility 
confronting the junior high school, 
therefore, was to stimulate an interest 
in education in these children, and to 
extend their cultural horizons. 
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The boys and girls were selected for 
the project in the junior high school 
by means of standardized tests, non- 
verbal tests, projective techniques and 
teachers’ observations and recommen- 
dations. Students were placed in the 
program if there seemed to be any 
evidence that they would succeed in it. 

In both Junior High School 43 and 
the George Washington High School 
every effort has been made to compen- 
sate for the deprivations of the project 
students by giving them intensive in- 
struction and guidance, remedial work, 
clinical help, and an extensive pro- 
gram of cultural activities. 

The first project class of 148 boys 
and girls was admitted to the George 
Washington High School in Septem- 
ber 1957. This school, which is co- 
educational, has a student body of 
4700 drawn from a wide socio-eco- 
nomic area that includes deprived 
neighborhoods as well as more privi- 
leged sections of the city. Many na- 
tional and racial groups are repre- 
sented in the school. To take care of 
the varied needs of all the students 
the school, which has a long tradition 
of academic achievement, offers an 
enriched program for the gifted, regu- 
lar academic and commercial classes 
for the normal, and modified classes 
for those with learning disabilities. 
From 45 to 50 per cent of the gradu- 
ating class is admitted to college or to 
special schools annually. 

The ethnic distribution of the first 
project class was as follows: 86 Ne- 
groes, 36 Puerto Ricans, 25 white and 
1 Oriental. Their intelligence quo- 
tients ranged from 70 to 141. Two 
thirds of the students had IQ’s below 
100, and many were retarded in read- 
ing and arithmetic. 


The inclusion of so many students 
with low I1Q’s in the project is under- 
standable because the results on stand- 
ardized intelligence tests do not al- 
ways reflect true potential. It is well 
known that the scores on traditional 
tests are based on the ability to read 
and familiarity with cultural items 
that favor children from privileged 
areas. In some cases the IQ’s of the 
project students have responded to 
environmental changes, in others they 
have turned out to be an accurate 
forecast of later accomplishment. The 
project classes that entered the high 
school in 1958 and 1959 had the 
benefit of a longer period of training 
in junior high school, and many of 
the records reflect the result of that 
training. 

Since all the project students are, 
theoretically at least, aiming toward 
college, we were asked to place them 
in the academic course. Within that 
framework, every effort is made to 
meet their needs. In order to provide 
learning conditions that will be as fa- 
vorable as possible the students are 
grouped homogeneously in each sub- 
ject class on the basis of test data and 
school records. In art appreciation, 
music, and health education, the 
grouping is heterogenous. To afford 
the students intensive training in the 
basic skills of reading and writing, 
they are programmed for a double 
period of English daily. 

The registers of all the subject 
classes are well below normal. In 
English and science the registers vary 
from 25 to 28, and in mathematics and 
languages from 10 to 15. These small 
registers are made possible by the ad- 
dition of five teaching positions to the 
school. 


es af Oe te i al 
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To enable the project students to 
extend their social contacts, their 
classes in English and science and the 
home room are composed of equal 
numbers of students from other 
schools. As far as possible the poten- 
tial of the non-project students ap- 
proximates that of the boys and girls 
in the experiment. 

Many of the classes are kept to- 
gether as units for a year with the 
same teachers, but considerable flexi- 
bility is allowed and pupils are 
changed from one group to another 
depending upon their progress. Stu- 
dents who appear to have potential 
and who need more help than can be 
provided in their regular classes are 
tutored in small groups and occasion- 
ally individually. Some of the pupils 
have benefited greatly from this addi- 
tional help. 

The guidance of the project stu- 
dents is in the hands of full-time 
trained counselors. They counsel the 
students individually and in groups. 
All the students are interviewed at 
least twice a term and some are seen 
much more often. Since the project 
group revealed, as would be expected, 
more than average emotional instabil- 
ity, the guidance efforts of the coun- 
selors are supplemented by the serv- 
ices of a psychologist and a social 
worker each serving one day a week 
ineach school. Despite the limitations 
of time, these specialists have succeed- 
ed in helping many of the students 
with their home and personal prob- 
lems. 

One of the most important features 
of the guidance program at Junior 
High School 43 and the George 
Washington High School is the care- 
ful system of cumulative records 


maintained by both schools. These 
records not only enable the counselors 
to give the teachers pertinent and de- 
tailed information about the scholastic 
and personal needs of the students, but 
they also yield important data for 
studies on the project by the Bureau 
of Educational Research. 

The teachers of the project classes 
confer with the counselors frequently 
and give them the benefit of their in- 
formation concerning the pupils. Eval- 
uative reports on the students are sub- 
mitted by the teachers at the close of 
each term. 

Group guidance is conducted by the 
counselors once a week in the English 
classes. The topics discussed during 
the tenth year are: orientation to 
school, the importance of good citizen- 
ship, self-evaluation, how to develop 
good study habits, and how to prepare 
for tests. 

In the eleventh year the group 
guidance focuses on the world of work, 
institutions of higher learning, and 
college entrance requirements. Guest 
speakers from the various colleges and 
from specific areas of work supplement 
the class discussions. 

To make the college guidance as 
realistic as possible, the students visit 
some of the four-year and two-year 
colleges in the metropolitan area, and 
this spring a group of project boys and 
girls, accompanied by their counselors 
and the coordinator of cultural activi- 
ties, spent a week-end at Amherst Col- 
lege and at the University of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Letters from the Dean of Admis- 
sion at Amherst and from other staff 
members at the two colleges indicated 
that the boys and girls made a fine 
impression on the faculty and students 
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at the colleges. The students found 
the trip most stimulating and reward- 
ing and expressed great appreciation 
of the hospitality that had been ex- 
tended to them. One of the most ap- 
pealing results of the weekend was the 
effect it had on a boy who prior to the 
trip had been withdrawn and uncom- 
municative. While he was at Amherst 
he began to talk freely, and after his 
return he eagerly shared his experi- 
ences with others. In his own words— 


What I liked best about our stay at Amherst 
was the opportunity to visit a physics class and 
a humanities class. I also enjoyed the trip to 
the Kirby Theater where the Shakespearean 
plays were discussed and slides were shown. 
The weekend passed all too quickly. 


During the twelfth year the group 
guidance will deal with problems in- 
volved in the transition from high 


school to college, to business schools 
and to jobs, and ways of effecting a 
good adjustment in these areas. 

An extensive program of cultural 
activities is carried on for the project 
students. The program includes trips 
to museums, libraries, and industrial 
plants, as well as attendance at plays, 
motion pictures, concerts, and the bal- 
let. One of the out-of-town trips the 
students enjoyed this year was their 
visit to the Shakespearean Festival in 
Stratford, Connecticut where they saw 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Mon- 
ey for the activities is made available 
to any of the students who are unable 
to meet the expenses involved. 

As far as possible the cultural trips 
are integrated with the classroom ex- 
perience of the students. Some of the 
outcomes of the cultural program have 
been very gratifying. An informal Ex- 
plorer’s Club was organized in one of 
the English classes. Pupils in this 


group have been visiting places of in- 
terest in the city on their own initia- 
tive. Other pupils have attended re- 
runs of motion pictures, such as “Jul- 
ius Caesar.” Another group went on 
its own volition to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art to see some Renais- 
sance paintings. 

One of the factors essential for the 
success of a project of this kind is the 
necessity of having the entire faculty 
of the school understand the purpose ° 
and objectives of the program. There- 
fore, discussions relating to the project 
are held with the entire staff from 
time to time, and, at regular intervals, 
meetings are held with the project 
chairmen, teachers, and counselors. 
These meetings make possible an ex- 
change of views and recommendations 
concerning the project. At these con- 
ferences the teachers are also briefed 
on the significance of their observa- 
tions and the preparation of evaluative 
reports. 

With few exceptions the project 
teachers feel that the program has de- 
cided merit. In general the teachers 
find the homogeneous grouping and 
the wealth of guidance materials made 
available to them particularly helpful 
in their class work. The teachers of 
the mathematics and language classes 
are very appreciative of the small 
classes. Most of the teachers find the 
students very serious about their work. 
This observation has also been noted 
by all the visitors to the project classes. 

Both the junior high school and the 
senior high school recognize that the 
parents have an important role to play 
in the project. Every effort has been ° 
made by the two schools, therefore, to 
acquaint the parents with the objec- 
tives of the program and the benefits 
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that accrue to their children from it. 
Both schools schedule special meetings 
for the parents of the project group 
and encourage them to visit the school 
for conferences with the counselors of 
their children. The social worker en- 
deavors to contact the homes of the 
hard-to-reach parents and has suc- 
ceeded in some cases. In other cases 
where the parents are uninterested, 
they have not responded. In general, 
most of the parents have cooperated 
with the schools. 

During the short time that the proj- 
ect has been operating we have been 
heartened by some of the progress we 
have noted. On the Pintner Tests of 
General Ability (Verbal Series, Ad- 
vanced Form) administered to the 
tenth year project class in May 1959, 
51% of the students obtained IQ’s of 
100 or above. This is in contrast to 
the results in the Intermediate Form 
of the test administered to the same 
pupils in 1956 when only 29% ob- 
tained IQ’s of 100 or above. 

We have also been encouraged by 
the fact that there have been fewer 
drop-outs from the project group than 
from previous classes coming from 
Junior High School 43. In the first 
project class 148 entered the George 
Washington High School in 1957; 
133 remained in the class at the close 
of the year. Only fifteen had dropped 
out and mostly because they had 
moved away from the city. 

Although it was necessary to change 
46 of the remaining 133 project stu- 
dents to a non-academic course at the 
end of the year because of their in- 
ability to do academic work, the scho- 
lastic achievement of the project stu- 
dents is better than that of previous 
classes coming from Junior High 


School 43. A comparison was made of 
the scholastic accomplishment of the 
project classes that entered in 1957 
and 1958 with that of the class that 
entered from the Junior High School 
in 1953. In the 1953 group only five 
pupils in the academic course, out of 
105, passed all their subjects at the 
end of the year, and only two had 
averages of 80% or better. In the 
1957 project class thirty-eight pupils 
in the academic course passed all their 
subjects at the end of the year, and 
eighteen had averages of 80% or bet- 
ter. In the 1958 project class forty- 
three pupils in the academic course 
passed all their subjects at the end of 
the year, and sixteen had averages of 
80% or better. 


The academic gains for the project 
group may not seem very impressive 
in view of all the attention the pupils 
are receiving. However, considering 
the deprivation of these young people, 
in their homes and communities, we 
think the results are encouraging. Fur- 
thermore, we believe that by com- 
parison with the pupils coming previ- 
ously from the same background, the 
project students are showing consider- 
able progress. 

One indication that the project boys 
and girls are making a good social ad- 
justment to the school is the fact that 
many of them are participating in the 
extra-curricular program. They are 
represented in the Student Govern- 
ment, the various clubs, in sports, and 
this year many of them took part in 
the annual spring festival. Further- 
more, several of the students are en- 
gaging in volunteer work in hospitals 
and other institutions. 

The feelings of the project students 
towards the program have been ascer- 
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tained from their discussions in class, 
interviews with their counselors, and 
more directly from questionnaires they 
have answered, autobiographies and 
compositions they have written. 

A few of the boys and girls have 
complained about the small classes be- 
cause as one of them expressed it, 
“You are called on too often. You 
have to do all your homework.” Oth- 
er students have found the classes with 
low registers very beneficial. One stu- 
dent wrote, “I have never before been 
in such small classes. The teachers 
help every one of us, and that makes 
the work easier.” 

Reactions to the friendly spirit of 
the school were expressed by many of 
the pupils: 

The school has become a real home to me. I 
have never been so happy. 


The guidance program has helped me with 
my social problems. I don’t feel like a sore 
thumb any more. I’ve learned to take an in- 
terest in people. 


All the pupils mix freely at George Washing- 
ton. When I see this I wonder why the whole 
world can’t mix freely, and get along as well 
as we do in our school. 


Thoughts about the future and feel- 
ings of appreciation have been voiced 
by many students: 


The guidance project is of priceless value to 
those going to college. It also helps people who 


are floundering and don’t know what they 
want to do. 


After I graduate, I hope to go to college, but 
I will always remember this school, my teach- 
ers, my friends and my adventures, 


My grandmother thinks the project is great. 
You’d think my grandmother went to George 
Washington instead of me. 


The education I am getting in the project is 
giving me an understanding of how to take 
advantage of the wonderful things the world 
has to offer. 


It is still too soon to attempt any 
real assessment of the project. Cer- 
tain conclusions seem clear, however, 
even on the basis of our limited experi- 
ence. Many more of the students from 
the deprived area involved in the ex- 
periment are remaining in school than 
was the case prior to the project. The 
sights of these young people are being 
raised, and a great improvement has 
taken place in their attitude, behavior, 
and academic achievement. We know 
that some of these students will qual- 
ify for admission to four year colleges, 
some for two year community colleges, 
others will be prepared to enter special 
schools, and some will be equipped 
for jobs. We have every reason to be- 
lieve, from the evidence at hand, that 
handicaps resulting from deprivation 
can be overcome by many young peo- 
ple if they are afforded intensive in- 
struction, careful guidance, and a pro- 
gram of cultural enrichment. 





Reprints of “Personnel Research—Theory and Practice,” by Ruth 
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In her introductory remarks, Jean 
Straub, personnel officer and lecturer 
on education, school of education, 
University of Pennsylvania, called at- 
tention to the fact that this is not the 
only period in history when education 
has been attacked. 


In 75 A.D., Tacitus was concerned 
because “our youth gradually acquire 
a confirmed habit of impudence, and 
total disregard of that reverance they 
owe both to themselves and to others. 
Not to mention how ill instructed our 
youth are in the very elements of liter- 
ature, sufficient pains are by no means 
taken in bringing them acquainted 
with the best authors, or in giving 
them a proper notion of history, to- 
gether with a knowledge of men and 
things.” 

In 1857, the then Ladies? Home 
Journal, Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
mourned, “We allude to the deficiency 
of many American writers in diction- 
ary knowledge. The extraordinary 
spelling, the strange misapplication of 
the power and the meaning of words 
that we meet with every day in manu- 
scripts of men as well as of women, fill 
us with wonder; and though we can- 
not often forbear laughing at these 
ludicrous mistakes, we feel mortified 
for our correspondents.” 

In 1894, the Harvard Board of 
Overseers complained, “At Harvard, 
as the Committee demonstrates, the 


*Excerpts and summaries from the interest group 
meeting on March 22, 1959, at the NAWDC Con- 
vention in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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unhappy instructors are confronted 
with immature thoughts, set down in 
a crabbed and slovenly hand, misera- 
bly expressed and wretchedly spelled. 
And yet the average age is 19.” 

The New York Sun, in 1902, pre- 
sented an editorial which said, in part, 
“‘When we were boys, boys had to do 
a little work in school. They were not 
coaxed; they were hammered. Spell- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic were not 
electives and you had to learn. In 
these more fortunate times, elemen- 
tary education has become in many 
places a sort of vaudeville show. The 
child must be kept amused and learns 
what he pleases. Many teachers scorn 
the old fashioned rudiments; and it 
seems to be regarded as a misfortune 
and a crime for a child to learn to read 
and spell by the old methods. As a 
result of all the improvements, there 
is a race of gifted pupils more or less 
ignorant of the once prized elements 
of an ordinary education.” 

In addition to recognizing the exist- 
ence of similar problems in the past, 
we can also take comfort momentarily 
in the fact that people are interested 
and concerned about education. We 
must look ahead, plan, discard, test, 
criticize, create, evaluate, and think. 

We also need ways and means to 
help the ever-increasing number of 
students to develop their abilities and 
potentialities so that they can take ad- 
vantage of their opportunities. 

The members of this panel are go- 
ing to tell you some of the things that 
are being done: to help educate the 
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mind, build the character, set the pat- 
tern, and otherwise educate all of the 
children of all of the people in the 
little time allotted—only a total of 
one and one-half years, according to 
Dr. Melby’s calculation. 


THE SELF-APPRAISAL APPROACH 
To Group GUIDANCE 


The first paper read at this meeting 
by Martin R. Katz, assistant director 
of Evaluation and Advisory Service, 
Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, and author of You: 
Today and Tomorrow, described two 
approaches to group guidance, and re- 
lated the book You: Today and To- 
morrow to the sounder self-appraisal 
approach. (See also Shimberg’s article 
in this issue. ) 

Group guidance means many things 
to many people. To clarify the point 
of view from which You: Today and 
Tomorrow was written, let me relate 
your concern for keeping the personal 
in personnel to two of the most com- 
mon but widely divergent approaches 
to group guidance. 

One, which the title of this panel 
implies we must all abhor, derives 
from a “trait theory” of guidance. It 
purports to make of guidance an exact 
science, something closely akin to 
what has been called “human engi- 
neering.” This “psychotechnology,” 
as Bray has dubbed it, would require 
eighth graders to take a battery of 
tests and then be matched up in a gi- 
gantic calculus with the universe of 
jobs, each of which has been analyzed. 
Then IBM, with a whir, a purr, and 
a wink of its lights, would turn out 
“the answer”—the “right” choice of 
schooling and vocation for each per- 
son. 


This kind of mathematical, mechan- 
ical, electronic system of guidance may 
prove precise enough for steering a 
missile or rocket to the moon, but it is 
not likely to become precise enough to 
tell people which moon they want to 
launch themselves towards. The trait 
theorists who strive for this kind of 
guidance ignore William James’ as- 
sertion that psychology will never 
reach the stage where we can write in- 
dividual histories and biographies in 
advance. 

This “trait-theory psychotechnol- 
ogy” approach seems to assume that 
guidance is something that someone 
does toa student. Its opponents, how- 
ever, might be inclined to doubt that 
any external view of the individual, 
no matter how expert, is as essentially 
competent and relevant to a choice or 
decision as to the individual’s own 
view of himself. 

It must be apparent that I disclaim 
for You: Today and Tomorrow this 
kind of impersonal, test-bound, mech- 
anistic approach. 

The second approach to group guid- 
ance which I have also avoided is 
nothing if not personal. It includes 
such topics as health, citizenship, man- 
ners and courtesy, dating, study hab- 
its, moral and ethical behavior, social 
and personal adjustment, mental hy- 
giene, family relationships. In fact, 
there is no limit to what is included. 

These are all sound and worthy 
matters for instruction. I have no 
quarrel with their inclusion in the total 
school program—or even in some seg- 
ment of what may be called a “group 
guidance” program. I may disagree 
with affixing the guidance label on 
them. To me, it seems that they 
might more properly be termed in- 
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structional aims, rather than guidance 
aims. The distinction, as I see it, in- 
volves kinds and degrees of freedom 
of choice. The school takes a definite 
position on health—it unequivocally 
favors good health; if students are to 
make decisions about health, it wants 
them to make “right” decisions—and 
it knows, or thinks it knows, what de- 
cisions are “right.” The school takes 
a definite stand on manners or cour- 
tesy. Similarly, it is concerned with 
the student’s development of good 
study habits, morality, etc. There is 
in each instance a socially accepted 
position, a culturally determined 


value, which is clear-cut and unequiv- 
ocal. The school has no qualms about 
the direction in which it wants to lead 
every pupil in these matters. 

I should like to reserve the word 
“ouidance” for decisions and choices 


which cannot be dichotomized into 
good and bad, acceptable and undesir- 
able. Thus, a decision about occupa- 
tional or educational alternatives has 
many degrees of freedom. The school 
does not favor having pupils decide 
to become accountants rather than 
lawyers or machinists rather than 
clerks. 

However, there is probably little 
profit here in engaging in a semantic 
wrangle over what is guidance. Suffice 
it to say that the book You: Today 
and Tomorrow focuses on self-ap- 
praisal for educational and vocational 
planning. It does not attempt to 
freeze pupils into a specific occupa- 
tional or educational choice earlier 
than necesary. It does attempt to help 
with the immediate specific decision 
that confronts them (choosing a high 
school curriculum) and to assist them 
in such a way that this decision-mak- 


ing process can help start them effec- 
tively on the continuous process of 
occupational choice. It also can serve 
as a model of techniques and proce- 
dures for the decision-making process. 


THe Mapison ScHoor 
NEIGHBORHOOD AND YOUTH 
DEVELOPMENT PROjECT 

In the second paper, Frieda Alder- 
man, guidance counselor, Madison 
School, Syracuse, New York, de- 
scribed a most significant demonstra- 
tion project proposed as part of the 
program of the Youth Development 
Center at Syracuse University, spon- 
sored by the Ford Foundation. 

The Madison School is located in 
the kind of neighborhood sometimes 
called a transition area—a neighbor- 
hood characterized by a high degree 
of social breakdown, limited and sub- 
standard housing, poverty, vice and 
gambling, and other unfavorable and 
demoralizing conditions. In such a 
neighborhood there are many ob- 
stacles blocking a child’s progression 
to adulthood. The prime concern of 
this project would be an attempt to 
demonstrate the possibility of reduc- 
ing the amount of troublesome be- 
havior in such a neighborhood. It 
would focus on those students whose 
behavior is expressed by aggresive 
acts which are troublesome not only to 
themselves but to adults and asso- 
ciates. 

General Assumptions 

It seems important, therefore, to 
establish several general assumptions 
which will guide this project: 

1. All people, including young 
people, have, at certain times 
of their development, aspira- 
tions toward which they strive. 
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In order to achieve his aspira- 
tions a person needs certain op- 
portunities or pathways in 
which to guide himself. These 
opportunities vary according to 
the social conditions that sur- 
round a person. 


A major point of crisis for the 
young person often arises when 
the opportunity pathways to- 
ward the goals to which he 
aspires become blocked. These 
blockings of opportunities come 
from a variety of sources, some 
of them inherent within the in- 
dividual personality. 


The problem of overt aggres- 
sive behavior can be looked at 
in relationship to this conflict 
that often exists between the 
aspirations or hopes of young 
people and the opportunities 
for fulfilling them. 


A program geared toward the 
enrichment of life for all chil- 
dren in the area must take into 
account the necessity for deter- 
mining the crucial points at 
which opportunities for devel- 
opment are blocked and the ex- 
perimental use of certain pro- 
grams and services to over- 
come or compensate for these 
conflicts. 

In general, the main difficulty 
around which problem behavior 
must be viewed is the transi- 
tion from childhood through 
adolescence into adulthood. The 
point of emphasis, therefore, is 
the encouragement of those 
forces which tend to enrich the 
development of young people 
toward responsible adult roles. 


Determination of the Type of 
Behavior with which the Project 
Will Be Concerned. 

It is extremely difficult to arrive at 
a single comprehensive definition of 
troublesome behavior which can be 
uniformly applied. There is the legal 
definition of the delinquent, which 
results in court action. There are also 
a great many other young people 
brought to the attention of law en- 
forcing agencies, most of whom are 
not referred for court action. There 
is probably an even larger group of 
offenders who are neither apprehend- 
ed nor identified by any of the com- 
munity agencies. 

In addition, there are other identi- 
fied groups of children who present 
problems, some of whom are described 
as emotionally disturbed, those with 
mental retardation and those with low 
motivational levels. All children who 
present these problems of adjustment 
are a concern of the community. 

The focus of the Madison School 
project, however, is to be upon those 
children whose behavior is expressed 
by an overt aggressive act which is 
troublesome, not only to themselves, 
but to the adults and associates with 
whom they come in contact. Included 
in this group are many children who 
are emotionally disturbed and men- 
tally retarded, but the prime concern 
of this project will be to demonstrate 
the possibility of reducing the amount 
of troublesome behavior in this 
neighborhood. 

Theoretical Base of the Project 

It is important to establish the 
theoretical base which will guide the 
program activities of this demonstra- 
tion project at Madison School. In 
its broadest sense the problem of 
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troublesome behavior is directly re- 
lated to the problem of the transition 
from childhood through adolescence 
into adulthood. The social conditions 
that influence this development deter- 
mine the pathway the growing child 
must follow and often create the 
blockages which prevent him from 
making this progression in an orderly 
fashion. 

In essence, the main problem chal- 
lenging us is the most effective way 
to facilitate the child’s development, 
and to expose him to successful adult 
images through the opportunities now 
existing in home, school, and commu- 
nity agencies. The initial images for 
effective development toward adult- 
hood should come through the family 
organization. The school, as a major 
social institution wherein participation 
is required of all children, becomes 


the next significant force in develop- 
ment. The community and its oppor- 
tunities for religious experience, peer 


group experience, and eventually 
work experience also becomes an in- 
dispensable part of the growing in- 
dividual’s development and move- 
ment toward responsible adulthood. 
When the avenues for effective pro- 
gression to adulthood become blocked, 
the community, through a project 
such as this, should intervene. This 
intervention can be summed up in the 
words strengthening, supplementing 
and substituting. The first emphasis 
of the project should therefore be to 
strengthen the avenues for responsible 
development into adulthood of young- 
sters in this neighborhood by promot- 
ing greater understanding and sym- 
pathetic behavior on the part of teach- 
ers, parents, and community leaders. 
It cam supplement the inadequacies 


found in families, schools and com- 
munity programs by the experimental 
development of new patterns of serv- 
ice. 

It may, in some cases, be necessary 
to recognize the inadequacies of all of 
these forces to deal with the trouble- 
some child and create a completely 
different environment. This latter 
role is traditionally provided by the 
community through institutionaliza- 
tion. 

Goals and Program Areas 

In order to carry out the goals of 
the proposed project, the following 
areas of program are suggested: 
Goal 1. Improving the knowledge 

and skills of school person- 

nel: 

a. A training program for 
the classroom teachers in 
the recognition and un- 
derstanding of disturbing 
behavior. 

b. A program for non- 
teaching personnel, both 
professional and non- 
professional with the 
same goals. 

Goal 2. Improving school-communi- 
ty relations: 

a. The promotion of coordi- 
nated services between 
those community agencies 
dealing with children in- 
volved in the project and 
those school personnel re- 
sponsible for their school 
programs. 

. The development of a 
case conference procedure 
between the agencies in 
the community dealing 
with the schools. 

. The- development of case 
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conference procedure 
within the school, involv- 
ing all personnel having 
knowledge of and con- 
tact with children in 
question. 

Goal 3. Improving services to chil- 
dren who present trouble- 
some behavior: 

a. Additional counseling 
services. 

b. Special group programs 
for selected groups of 
children. 

. Additional school psycho- 
logical services. 

. Psychiatric consultation. 

. Experimental programs 
in improvement of read- 
and other learning skills. 
(Remedial reading and 
remedial math) 

. Development of a work 
study program for older 
children; creation of an 
accepting climate among 
legislators, state depart- 
ment of labor, business 
and industry. 

Goal 4. Development of programs 
to improve contact with par- 
ents and families: 

a. The development of spe- 
cial parent education pro- 
grams in connection with 
the school. 

. The development of ex- 
perimental parent educa- 
tion programs with co- 
operating neighborhood 
agencies. 

Goal 5. Evaluation and research: 

a. The provision of over-all 
research direction from 
the Youth Development 
Center. 


b. The addition of research 
assistants as needed to 
conduct special research 
projects pertinent to the 
project. 


The staffing of the project would 
come jointly from resources already 
available through the Syracuse School 
System to be supplemented by staff 
made available from Syracuse Uni- 
versity and the community through 
the Youth Development Center. 

In conclusion, I can only say that 
the grant by the Ford Foundation 
which is making this project possible 
is just another example of the fact 
that at long last America realizes that 
our youth are worth paying for and 
that they are no longer a bargain base- 
ment commodity. 


GuipaNncE IN Junior Hicu ScHoo. 


Some glimpses of the personal as- 
pects of guidance were given by Ruth 
Henderson, assistant principal, South 
Junior High School, Lima, Ohio. 
After recognizing that “guidance pro- 
grams must be expanded to include 
all who teach, and to reach all who 
learn,” Ruth Henderson summar- 
ized some of the characteristics of 
junior high school students and how 
some of their needs are being met in 
the seventh-grade guidance program 
in her school. 

The child’s stay in the junior high 
school is one of the most impression- 
able periods of his life. In these years, 
when he is changing rapidly and sig- 
nificantly, he especially needs sym- 
pathetic and competent help from 
adults who have his confidence and 
friendship. During these years the 
problems, decisions, and adjustments 
seem to center around the following: 
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1. Keen concern regarding accept- 
ance by both boys and girls. 


2. The choice of and preparation 
for a life’s vocation. This problem 
becomes increasingly real, especially 
with respect to decisions regarding 
further education. 

3. Increased craving for achieve- 
ment and self-expression. In order 
to develop a satisfactory degree of 
self-confidence the child should have 
some areas in which he can find suc- 
cess; this need for the satisfaction of 
achievement, if not satisfied, creates 
guidance problems. 

4. The adolescent’s feeling of dig- 
nity regarding his own personality. 
The basic urge is the need to belong, 
to count and to be counted. It dis- 
tresses him if others fail to take him 
seriously and to show some considera- 
tion of him. He wants to appear well 
before his fellows. Failing to do so, 
he must find substitute satisfactions. 

5. Increased interest in specula- 
tive and philosophical conflicts and 
problems. The adolescent begins to 
question conditions and human rela- 
tionships which he previously accepted 
with little thought, particularly those 
centering around sex, religion, and 
the family. Pressures to conform to 
standards which may have no validity 
for him influence his behavior and 
decisions. 

When the junior high school be- 
came a part of the Lima, Ohio, Pub- 
lic School System in the autumn of 
1955, a carefully planned guidance 
program began to function. It is a 
program in which each and every 
staff member has a part to play. Some 
of the functions are carried on by 
homeroom teachers, others by class- 
room teachers, and still others by the 


administration and special school guid- 
ance personnel. 


Time will permit me only to de- 
scribe briefly our seventh-grade guid- 
ance program. It begins in the spring 
of the year when the principal, the 
assistant principal, and several repre- 
sentative students visit the elementary 
schools which feed our school. Here 
we meet the sixth graders, give them 
information about the courses, the 
organization, and the extracurricular 
activities of the junior high school. 
At the same time letters are given to 
the pupils to take home to their par- 
ents. 

This group guidance is continued 
in the fall when the seventh graders 
come to school with their parents for 
further orientation. Since our seventh- 
grade pupils are scheduled on a modi- 
fied self-contained unit plan in which 
one teacher has the same pupils for 
two to three periods a day, much 
group guidance is carried on there. 

The group guidance which we feel 
has been especially valuable in meet- 
ing the challenge of keeping the per- 
sonal in personnel is our eighth-grade 
group guidance program. This is a 
series of classes under the leadership 
of four teachers especially qualified 
for counseling. Each eighth-grade 
pupil is scheduled to meet once a week 
in these classes in groups of approxi- 
mately thirty to discuss problems per- 
taining to youth. Acceptable conduct, 
sportsmanship, how to study, how to 
prepare for a test, interpreting tests, 
understanding one’s strengths and 
weaknesses, looking toward a job, 
planning an educational or vocational 
future are some of the topics discussed. 
With the generous use of several good 
textbooks, frequent movies, filmstrips, 
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pamphlets, and an array of standard- 
ized tests and inventories, we have 
succeeded in making the course come 
to life. 

A number of group guidance activ- 
ities are carried out through the stu- 
dent council. In fact, a project of our 
student council bears out a statement 
made by our own Elyse Rinkenberger, 
who was quoted in the Cleveland 
News of March 18. She said, “The 
Student Council has long been a 
strong factor in maintaining teen-age 
self-discipline. It gives pupils a pro- 
prietary air about the school.” 

One of the major problems at 
South Junior High during its first 
year as a separate entity was the lack 
of school pride, probably due to the 
discontinuance of certain functions 
which had been a part of the school 
under the 6-6 plan. This resulted in 
many discipline problems—truancy, 
disrespect for school property, and 
other rebellious acts. 

The student council took action. 
“Can’t we do something about devel- 
oping good school conduct?” they 
asked. A committee planned the proj- 
ect, took care of publicizing the “Code 
of Conduct” campaign, briefed the 
homeroom representatives on how to 
present the idea in their homerooms, 
mapped out a school-wide contest. 
Students participated by entering 
posters, poems, essays, song parodies, 
and short stories concerning ethics. 
Another committee framed the actual 
code of conduct. After five weeks of 
intensive work, the climax came in a 
student assembly when the president 
of the student council in a strong, 
firm voice read the code, and then 
said, “Students of South Junior High, 


if you can accept this code as your 


guide, please stand.” A renewed 
faith in the young people of our school 
was experienced by the 35 members 
of our faculty when the 950 boys and 
girls arose as one and broke into the 
singing of our school song. 

There can be no choice between 
group guidance or individual guid- 
ance. It must be group guidance and 
individual guidance. Personal coun- 
seling is of great value in the junior 
high school. A few situations will 
suggest some of the types of personal 
problems with which everyday coun- 
seling is concerned. An earnest but 
perplexed lad is trying to decide what 
subjects he should take next year. A 
brash freshman complains that she 
cannot get along with her algebra 
teacher. The parents of a popular 
girl of superior scholastic ability are 
troubled because she makes no effort 
to obtain better than passing marks. 

Through counseling we assist junior 
high school boys and girls in thinking 
through their problems, marshaling 
their individual resources, and in ar- 
riving at decisions based on their pres- 
ent maturity level. We may even 
help them to develop an attitude of 
acceptance without a feeling of defeat 
with respect to those realities over 
which they may have limited or no 
control. 


HIGHLIGHTs OF GUIDANCE AT 
Soutu St. Paut Hicu ScHoou 


All counselors are cognizant that 
increasing numbers may defeat our 
aims and make us vulnerable to criti- 
cism. Mary L. Williamson, dean of 
girls and vice-principal, South St. Paul . 
High School, South St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, described some of the features 
of their guidance program. 
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High school is a community, which 
has many diverse goals. There is the 
student who is waiting for his six- 
teenth birthday when he may be free 
to go where he will, there is the stu- 
dent for whom school is a real burden 
because of his lack of intellectual en- 
dowment, there are those who are go- 
ing out to work, there are those who 
are married or soon to be married and 
are planning their homes, there are 
those going into military service, and 
finally there are those going on to 
further education in college or trade 
school. 

Some of us enjoy the advantage of 
having worked in the same commu- 
nity for many years and so know fam- 
ilies and backgrounds of students. We 
have a variety of information that 
helps in our efforts to keep personnel 
personal, 

We start our program with a many- 
sided attack in the junior high (1) by 
talking to groups of about 60 ninth- 
grade students and (2) by inviting 
parents to a meeting the same week. 
At this meeting a panel of teachers, 
each sitting at a long table on the 
stage, has three minutes to describe 
his subject. After the meeting each 
teacher has a table in another part of 
the gym where parents may come to 
get information. Each meeting is on 
material pertinent for each class. 

Later a panel of senior high school 
students describes the extra-curricular 
program to the entire ninth-grade 
group. 

After the pupils have arrived in 
high school in the fall, the student 
council gives an orientation program 
to all new students. We try to make 
our new students feel at home by 
assigning students to help them meet 


others, and by letting them know that 
we are there to help. 

After they have become a part of 
our student body, we administer, 
score, and interpret tests. 

We check on failures and use some 
type of follow-up, usually individual. 
We often use questionnaires that can 
be easily filled out by teachers. 

Most of the advisers sponsor extra- 
curricular activities and chaperone 
dances and parties. My organizations 
are Girls’ League, Future Teachers, 
and Student Council. While these 
activities are time- and energy-con- 
suming, they afford an opportunity 
to learn about students, and students 
in turn may learn that we are human 
and as they say a good “Joe.” If this 
teacher-pupil barrier is broken down, 
it is easier to be more personal. 

Group guidance is used a good deal 
in our school. In all sections of Amer- 
ican and world history prior to regis- 
tration there is opportunity to explain 
that procedure to students. 

Some of the services to seniors are: 

Senior bulletins are issued from 
time to time to supply information on 
college and scholarships. Some schools 
issue this information regularly as a 
newsletter once a month. One visit is 
made to each social studies class in 
the early fall to explain things that all 
seniors should know. At least two in- 
dividual conferences are held with 
every senior. In the first conference 
they talk over plans for after gradua- 
tion. 

Posters on scholarship information 
are placed in social studies classrooms 
and changed frequently; college and 
trade school catalogs are kept on dis- 
play and mad: available to any stu- 
dent wishing them. Interviews are 
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scheduled with student and college 
representatives, and trips to college 
campuses are arranged. 

These are illustrations of some of 
the things that can and are being done 
which lead me to believe that we may 
still remain personal in spite of in- 
creasing numbers. 


ConTINUITY OF COUNSELING 
IN COLLEGE 


Some features of a college counsel- 
ing program were presented by Eliza- 
beth M. Anderson, dean of women, 
Central State College, Wilberforce, 
Ohio. 

Each student, upon entering the 
college, is assigned to an adviser or 
counselor who is either the head of 
the student’s department or a person 
within the department, designated by 
the departmental chairman. This fac- 
ulty counselor helps the student to 
adjust to his new environment, and 
to deal with financial, social, voca- 
tional, and other personal problems. 
Each student plans for as many per- 
sonal conferences as he deems neces- 
sary during each semester. These aca- 
demic counselors work closely with 
the personnel department. 

In addition to these personal con- 
ferences, each student attends month- 
ly assemblies for group guidance and 
general orientation. 

Students scoring below 50 per- 
centile in the Ohio State Psychological 
Examination are notified of their aca- 
demic weaknesses and referred to ses- 
sions on “How to Study,” the Read- 
ing Clinic, or other services available 
to meet their personal needs. 

Any student whose cumulative av- 


erage falls below the required mini- 
mum is placed on warning status and 
is helped to follow a special program: 
1. Self-analysis and seeking causes 
of low grades 
2. Setting forth a plan of remedial 
work 


3. Keeping a record of progress 


4. Following special instruction 
from his counselor, teachers, and the 
Dean of the College. 


ConcLUDING COMMENTS 


In closing the meeting, Jean Straub 
made the following remarks: 


To reinforce successful achieve- 
ment, we must, then, make clear to 
students what we think important, 
and reward them for successful 
achievement. We also have a serious 
responsibility to try to attract compe- 
tent students to the teaching profes- 
sion. We must work to make educa- 
tion adequately and comparably re- 
warding. I am sure you have had 
the experience with students who said 
they have been discouraged from en- 
tering the teaching profession by 
teachers. We must be realistic about 
our jobs, but surely there are sufficient 
good things about our work that 
would make most of us here choose to 
do the same thing all over again, had 
we the chance to choose. 


If we can achieve a vision of excel- 
lence in all fields, and help all stu- 
dents to raise their sights toward this 
vision of excellence, whatever their 
goals, abilities, and potentialities, we 
may say in all humility that we have 
tried to give our best. 





Our Vocation is Students 


ROBERT B. KAMM 


Since it is to the subject of “voca- 
tion” that we direct our attention to- 
day, perhaps we might best begin by 
looking at the definition of the word 
itself. Webster speaks of “vocation” 
as: (a) a calling to a particular state, 
business, or profession; (b) regular 
or appropriate employment; and (c) 
a calling to the service of God in a 
particular station or state of life. The 
first two definitions have clear mean- 
ing, so far as the vocational guidance 
movement is concerned, It is in the 
interests of “appropriate employ- 
ment” of individuals that our voca- 
tional guidance agencies operate. This, 
in a nutshell, is the “why” of voca- 
tional guidance, so far as most guid- 
ance personnel are concerned. For the 
thoughtful religious person, however, 
this is only part of the story. We who 
have grown up in the Hebraic-Chris- 
tian tradition of America, most of us 
in the Christian faith, should also be 
cognizant of the theological implica- 
tions of the term. If our religious con- 
victions have meaning for our lives 
beyond an hour each Sunday morn- 
ing, if our beliefs are of real depth, 
then there must be carry-over of them 
into our work-a-day lives. 

Dr. Carl Michalson, professor of 
Systematic Theology at the Theologi- 
cal School, Drew University, discusses 
“the crisis of vocation” in a recent 
work (1). He takes note of the im- 
portance of work to all of us. He dis- 


cusses at some length the pressures 
and anxieties, the self-torture and 
aimlessness that characterize so much 
of our vocational life—the “pathology 
of vocational life.” He explains the 
New Testament use of the word “vo- 
cation” as a calling to salvation, and 
states, further, that “a man’s life of 
faith is not suspended during work- 
ing hours,” that one’s vocational life 
is actually the arena in which God’s 
calling is worked out. 

How do we conceive of our roles? 
What are the dimensions of “voca- 
tion,” so far as we are concerned? Is 
it a mere job, in which each of us is 
engaged? 

I submit, concerned as we are with 
the total and proper development of 
young men and women, that ours is a 
far loftier role than can be contained 
in any purely secular category of 
“worker.” Our vocation is students! 
We who are educators and student 
personnel workers, if we are to carry 
out properly the many duties and re- 
sponsibilities which are ours, must 
view our efforts in the light of the 
theological implications of vocation. 
To do less is to fall short of our high 
calling. 

One immediately encounters the 
notion on many of our campuses that, 
so far as religion is concerned, we 
must be neutral. Such a position is, of 
course, erroneous. We are free, both 
at our private and at our public insti- 
tutions, to bring the religious dimen- 
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sion to our work. On our church-re- 
lated campuses the task may be some- 
what easier because of acknowledged 
religiously-oriented purposes and 
goals of the institution. At our public 
institutions the problems are undoubt- 
edly greater, although if on our pub- 
licly supported campuses we provide 
genuine freedom for all faith groups 
to operate and to flourish, no real 
problem need exist. So often, how- 
ever, instead of encouraging each faith 
group to carry on in its fullest and 
best tradition, we have (more or less) 
“put the lid” on religious groups. 

Let us, first of all, look at certain 
historical aspects of the situation. In 
the early days of American higher 
education, the church was chiefly re- 
sponsible for and involved in the de- 
velopment of colleges and universities. 
During the last half of the nineteenth 
century and well into the twentieth 
century, there appears to have been 
somewhat of a drifting apart of re- 
ligion and education. The belief that 
religion was the concern of other agen- 
cies of society, was given considerable 
impetus. This period marked the be- 
ginning of great emphasis on scientific 
development, of the “disinterested 
pursuit of truth.” Certain supposed 
conflicts between science and religion 
to which we in our present state of 
greater maturity hardly give a sec- 
ond thought, received considerable at- 
tention, and served to emphasize the 
seeming incompatibility between edu- 
cation and religion. 

In recent years, however, there 
seems to be a growing realization of 
the compatibility of education and re- 
ligion. Kenneth I. Brown, in his vol- 
ume Not Minds Alone (2), lists as 
examples of higher education’s great 





interest in religion, the activities of 
the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education, the Edward W. 
Hazen Foundation, the Danforth 
Foundation, the Commission on Chris- 
tian Education of the Association of 
American Colleges, the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association, and the Com- 
mittee on Religion in Education of 
the American Council on Education. 
Also, as evidence, he cites the organi- 
zation of the Faculty Christian Fel- 
lowship, as well as the abundance of 
recent literature dealing with religion 
in education, including such volumes 
as Sir Walter Moberly’s The Crisis 
in the University (3) and Howard 
Lowry’s The Mind’s Adventure (4). 

Why the pulling apart of education 
and religion, which was experienced 
in the second period, and continues 
even today? What contributed to the 
separation of the two? Several consid- 
erations entered in. 

The first of these major influences, 
so far as our state and public institu- 
tions are concerned, is the principle 
of separation of church and state. Yet 
the separation of church and state re- 
fers to separation of control only. 
Never was it intended by this nation’s 
founders that the state or any of its 
parts should in any way adopt a hands- 
off policy with regard to religion. 
Quite to the contrary, in fact. Nor- 
man Cousins in his book Jn God We 
Trust (5) presents the religious be- 
liefs of the men who founded the 
United States, Franklin, Washington, 
Jefferson, John Adams, Samuel 
Adams, Madison, Hamilton, Jay, and 
Thomas Paine. Differing in their be- 
liefs, to be sure, they nevertheless 
recognized the need and wisdom of 
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acknowledging God in the important 
tasks which were theirs. 

Merrimon Cuninggim, in his vol- 
ume The College Seeks Religion (6), 
observes that John Dewey and others 
have stated that the American tradi- 
tion argues against any connection of 
religion and state. Cuninggim points 
out that the evidence is overwhelm- 
ingly against this thinking, when one 
considers the wording of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and other offi- 
cial documents, Thanksgiving Day 
proclamations, the use of prayer in 
legislative bodies, the presence of 
chaplains in the Armed Forces, and 
the ascription in state and federal 
courts that certain elements of relig- 
ious faith are part of the common law 
of the land. He states further: 

“There does not exist any nation- 
wide legal or constitutional principle 
which prevents such institutions [tax 
supported ] from including religion in 
their programs, if they so desire. Their 
own state laws or court interpretations 
may raise difficulties. These occur in 
only a small minority of the states, 
and there is no state in which nothing 
at all can be done.” (6, p. 129) 
Separation of church and state, inter- 
preted in terms of separation of con- 
trol of one by the other, is good and 
absolutely necessary. To interpret the 
concept of separation as denying the 
youth who attend our public institu- 
tions the opportunity to mature spirit- 
ually as a part of their over-all de- 
velopment, is completely erroneous 
and without foundation. 

Certainly, a second major contribu- 
tor to the lessened influence of religion 
in educational programs has been the 
bickering and the failure to resolve 
differences by church groups them- 


selves. In many ways the various de- 
nominational groups have been their 
own worst enemies, so far as the cause 
of religion in higher education is con- 
cerned. Kenneth I. Brown (2) points 
out: 

“A century or less ago, if the 
churches in America had been able to 
agree on the deserved place of reli- 
gion, and particularly the kind of re- 
ligion, in the public schools, we would 
not today be faced with the censored 
education which is our portion. The 
contemporary patterns of religionless 
education are the work of a disagree- 
ing Christianity more than a proselyt- 
ing secularism.” (2, p. xi) 

A third contributor has been that 
of the rather commonly held distrust 
of religion by some educators, a fear 
that with religious commitment comes 
limitation on free inquiry. To be sure, 
some of our denominational groups 
have balked at free inquiry, and per- 
haps therein rests some of the cause 
for the dichotomy of education and 
religion which exists today. 

It is fair to say, I believe, that most 
church groups today, as in the early 
years, support the development of 
scholarship and free inquiry. Dr. Rob- 
ert Calhoun, professor of Historical 
Theology, Yale Divinity School (7), 
states that: 

“Religion needs the constant asso- 
ciation with intellectual discipline and 
liberating insight, .. . comparison with 
known fact, ... and the critical temper 
of fine-edged minds constantly at 
work to keep its perspective clear.” 
(7, p. 9) 

Sir Richard Livingston, vice chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford, 
has proposed that some study of re- 
ligion or philosophy, or both, should 
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be included in all undergraduate 
courses (8), so that the college or uni- 
versity will send out into the world 
men equipped, not merely to use and 
improve the means of life, but to di- 
rect and inspire its ends and to be in- 
struments in its regeneration.” (8, p. 
21). Sir Walter Moberly likewise 
emphasized the importance of religion 
in determining the ends for which sci- 
entific knowledge should be used (3). 

The religious dimension can and 
must be a part of our daily work as 
educators, whether we be teachers, 
counselors, or administrators. Wheth- 
er we serve in a church-related insti- 
tution where we may speak out in the 
fullest traditions of the sponsoring 
faith; or whether we serve in a pub- 
lic institution where each of us, al- 
though not at liberty to indoctrinate, 
is nevertheless completely free to wit- 
ness to our own beliefs, we must take 
cognizance of the high role of reli- 
gion. 

Much, I submit, depends upon the 
concept of vocation which we have. 
This is a time of national emergency, 
of a different kind, to be sure, than 
that which we ordinarily read about, 
but even more devastating. We are 
today confronted with forces of ma- 
terialism, absence of purpose, and 
moral laxness within our nation’s bor- 
ders that can cause our downfall more 
surely than the explosion of atomic 
bombs on the major cities of our 


country! 
Our responsibilities are indeed 


great! How can we measure up to 
them? Is “vocation,” defined as 
“regular or appropriate employment,” 
sufficient? Sufficient to the demands 
of the times in which we live? Sufh- 
cient for the full and proper develop- 
ment of the students whom we serve? 
Sufficient for our own self-fulfill- 
ment? I think not. Ours is no ordi- 
nary job. Ours is a much higher role 
than that of mere employment. Our 
vocation is students. Only a definition 
of vocation which recognizes us as 
images of God, responsible to Him, 
and the beneficiaries of His love, en- 
gaged in the service of others of His 
children, is big enough to contain the 
high calling which is ours. 
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Factors Influencing Women’s Fecisions 
About Higher Education 


OPAL D. DAVID 


Educators everywhere today are 
concerned with the more adequate de- 
velopment and utilization of the full 
intellectual capabilities of women, and 
the reasons for this concern lie in the 
urgent needs of our society for all of 
the intellectual resources we have at 
our command. We know only too well 
how many studies of high-school stu- 
dents over the years have shown that 
the ability of the girls and their apti- 
tude for college work is as high as 
that of boys—that girls outnumber 
boys in high school and that their 
high-school achievement, as indicated 
by school marks, is on the average 
higher than that of the boys. Yet of 
the number of students now in college, 
only one-third are women, and a re- 
cent Census Bureau publication (1) 
indicates that during the years 1960- 
1980 the discrepancies between the 
percentage of women and the percen- 
tage of men in college will increase 
alarmingly. 

In the words of Anna L. Rose 
Hawkes at a recent conference on 
the education of women sponsored by 
the American Council on Education, 
“Somewhere along the line and some- 
how we are losing many of the best 
and ablest of our young women.” 
Our concern here in NAWDC is to 
identify research results which may 


This paper was presented at the 1959 convention 
of the National Association of Women Deans and 
Counselors by Opal D. David, Director, Commission 
on the Education of Women, American Council on 
Education. 


help us understand how and why this 
is happening and what we can do 
about it. 

First, I should like to recall to 
your mind some of the more im- 
portant earlier studies which still have 
much to say to us: Byron S. Hollins- 
head’s Who Should Go To College? 
(2) which was published years before 
Sputnik; Ralph Berdie’s Minnesota 
study, After High School—W hat? 
(3); Dael Wolfle’s America’s Re- 
sources of Specialized Talent (4), 
concerned primarily with the growing 
need for highly trained scientists; and 
the National Manpower Council’s re- 
port, Womanpower (5). 

In the special section of the Rye 
Conference report on “Motivation. of 
Women for Higher Education” there 
is a list of relevant factors compiled 
by Mrs. Hawkes on the basis of a re- 
view of a number of studies available 
then (6). One of these is the study 
of more than 34,000 twelfth-grade 
students made for the National Sci- 
ence Foundation by Stice, Mollen- 
kopf, and Torgerson. Much of the 
statistical material contained in that 
study (which is available in only 
limited quantities and in multilithed 
form) has been used in a more com- 
prehensive report (7) prepared for 
the Foundation by Charles C. Cole, 
Jr. Concerned with finding ways of 
encouraging young people, both boys 
and girls, who have above-average 
ability and aptitude for scientific ca- 
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reers to go on to college, it contains 
much of value for all who are engaged 
in guidance and counseling, both at 
the secondary and at the college level. 
A further analysis of this same statis- 
tical data is being made currently by 
Natalie Rogoff, in the Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research at Columbia 
University. She plans to begin pub- 
lishing the results during the course 
of the academic year 1959-60 in the 
form of articles and monographs. 

A number of state studies along 
similar lines have come to our atten- 
tion at Commission headquarters. 
These include Why Capable High 
School Students Do Not Continue 
Their Schooling by Wendell W. 
Wright and Christian W. Jung (8) 
and Barriers to College Attendance, 
a still unpublished Arkansas study by 
Francis Stroup and Dean C. Andrew 
of Southern State College (9) which, 
like the Indiana study and the Wis- 
consin study described below, was 


made possible through research grants 
from the U.S. Office of Education. 


J. Kenneth Little’s State-Wide In- 
quiry into the Decisions of (Wiscon- 
sin) Youth About Education Beyond 
the High School (10) was issued in 
multilithed form last fall. Two articles 
by Professor Little, based on his re- 
search, appeared in the April and 
July issues of the American Council’s 
quarterly, The Educational Record. 

A somewhat earlier study, A Re- 
port on the Post-Graduation Activi- 
ties of the 1955 Kansas High-School 
Graduates, by Alex Daughtry of the 
Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 
poria (11) was published in the series 
of Emporia State Research Studies in 
December 1956. 

Although the questionnaires, inter- 


views, and tests used in the surveys 
varied from study to study, certain 
factors determining college attendance 
are found to be common to most of 
them. 

If the student attended a larger 
school (with a rich curriculum, excel- 
lent teachers, adequate counseling 
services, and good extracurricular cul- 
tural activities); if the student were 
sufficiently informed and motivated 
at the start to take a strong college- 
preparatory course; if he or she at- 
tained a high academic standing and 
scored high in a nationally recognized 
test of ability; if the father’s economic 
and occupational level were relative- 
ly high; if other members of the fami- 
ly had attended college; if the in- 
dividual student’s aspirations and in- 
terest in professional achievement had 
been formed early; if he finished high 
school by the time he was 18; if im- 
mediate opportunities for employ- 
ment or, in the case of girls, the lure 
of matrimony, did not loom too large, 
then it was very probable that the 
student, even if she were a female, 
would go to college! I emphasize the 
“even if” language here with a bow 
to the directors of the Arkansas study 
who, after analyzing basic influences 
determining college attendance, pre- 
pared a “College Proneness Test” de- 
signed to identify as early as possible 
students who would probably go on 
to college, a test on which no girl 
could achieve a perfect “yes” score 
since the second question was “Are 
you male?” 

Home and family influence, includ- 
ing parental attitudes, cultural oppor- - 
tunities in the home, the family’s eco- 
nomic situation, and participation of 
members of the family in community 
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activities ranked high in all the 
studies. Influence of parents was rated 
important by more students than was 
that of teachers, but the extent of the 
parents’ education appeared, at least 
the Wisconsin study, to have stronger 
influence than professional or eco- 
nomic status. 

There is little doubt that a stu- 
dent’s finaricial situation may deter 
him from going to college even 
though other factors are favorable. In 
all studies, a substantial number of 
capable students who did not enter 
college or university gave lack of or 
insufficient funds as the major stum- 
bling block and there is a good deal 
of evidence to show that the pinch of 
financial need is more acute for girls 
than for boys. The boys in the family 
are likely to be favored over the girls 
when finances are limited and choices 
must be made, and it is harder for a 
girl to work her way through college. 
Over a third of the boys in the Wis- 
consin group who planned to attend 
college expect to contribute more 
than $500 toward their first year’s 
college expenses by summer earnings 
and part-time work while attending 
school. Only 10 percent of the girls 
expected to provide this much. The 
boys far outnumbered the girls in 
willingness to borrow money for col- 
lege expenses to be paid back in in- 
stallments after graduation. 

In the Indiana study, financial rea- 
sons ranked with interest in earning 
money immediately, plans for marri- 
age, and “indifference” as the decisive 
reasons for failing to go to college. 
Marriage was the predominant factor 
with the girls, affecting about 30 per- 
cent of those who did not go on to 
college. There was no tabulation in 


the reports which would show correla- 
tion of marriage plans and lack of 
financial resources. It would be inter- 
esting to know how many teen-age 
girls with high ability would postpone 
marriage if funds were available for 
a college education. 

Every study recommended ex- 
pressly or by implication that counsel- 
ing services be improved and ex- 
panded, and that counseling about col- 
lege be extended to include the par- 
ents. The Indiana and Arkansas 
studies point out the need for both 
students and parents, during the early 
high school years, to have more in- 
formation on college requirements and 
costs, availability of scholarships, and 
professional opportunities for college 
graduates in various subject fields. 


Although these patterns of answers 
relating to each factor and the evalua- 
tions of the factors in these state re- 
ports yield much useful information, 
it is clear that decisions arise in in- 
dividual cases out of widely different 
combinations of factors. What Dean 
Cole concluded in his study for the 
National Science Foundation seems to 
apply generally. “There is no single 
dramatic solution to the problem of 
how to stop wasting intellectual re- 
sources. . . .” Nevertheless, these 
studies should find a prominent place 
in the working materials of high 
school counselors. 
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The Delta Kappa Gamma Society, International, announces 
the eighth Educator’s Award of $1,000 granted biennially 
for outstanding books in education. Presentation of the award 
will be made at the Convention of the Society in August 1960. 

The Award of $1,000 will be given for the most significant 
contribution to education written by a woman between April 
1, 1958, and April 1, 1960. All books which are to be sub- 
mitted in nomination must be in the hands of the judges not 
later than May 1, 1960. Unpublished manuscripts will not 


be considered. 


For further information, address the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society, 416 West 12th Street, Austin 1, Texas. 





Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


Of discussion of the education of 
women there is and should be no end. 
One of the most recent evidences of 
this proposition is the report of the 
Conference on the Present Status and 
Prospective Trend of Research on the 
Education of Women (1) held in Oc- 
tober 1957 under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education. The 
conference must have been lively. 
Almost every conceivable view about 
women and about education was ex- 
pressed. The resulting volume is good 
and stimulating reading. From this 
one can turn to First Jobs of College 
Women, (2) in which the Women’s 
Bureau reports on the state of employ- 
ment of the Class of 1957, six months 
after graduation. More than three- 
fourths of them were working full 
time, with teaching as the occupation 
of almost three-fifths of those who 
were employed. Another Women’s 
Bureau pamphlet, Future Jobs for 
High School Girls, (3) describes the 
occupations open to girls who have 
not gone on to college. On a more 
personal level, Marjorie Vetter and 
Laura Vitray undertake to list and 
answer The Questions Girls Ask (4); 
they cope in sensible and direct style 
with all sorts of touchy matters, 
“What can I do for a bad com- 
plexion?” to “Is it wrong for me to 
disagree with my parents?” 

Also high on the list of topics for 
discussion is the question of how 
American colleges can possibly care 
for both quantity and quality in the 


very near future. Memo to a College 
Trustee (5), by Beardsley Ruml and 
Donald H. Morrison is a deliberately 
provocative contribution to this par- 
ticular Great Debate. Admittedly 
colleges need more money, but “the 
plain fact is that new money is not 
needed in anything like the amounts 
presently estimated. Many of the 
necessary funds are already at the 
disposal of the college or can be made 
so; but they are being dissipated 
through wastes in the curriculum, 
wastes in methods of instruction, 
wastes in administration and in the 
use of property and plant.” The au- 
thors set up “models of the possible,” 
structures for liberal arts colleges of 
various sizes, and engage in an anal- 
ysis of the character of academic com- 
munities, to the conclusion that the 
whole faculty, as a mass of vested in- 
terests, cannot or will not institute 
curricular reforms and that a new 
“mechanism” must be devised and 
employed to bring about changes. 
Many Americans who are not trustees 
are going to read this booklet, in some 
cases with violent reactions, but 
whether one is inclined to accept or 
reject its proposals, discussion of them 
is bound to be mind-clearing as well 
as temperature-rising. Beardsley and 
Morrison underline the serious prob- 
lem of the low level of academic sal- 
aries. It is generally recognized that 
even with great increases in faculty 
salaries the United States is facing a 
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critical shortage of people qualified to 
teach in institutions of higher learning. 
Teacher Supply and Demand in Uni- 
versities, Colleges, and Junior Col- 
leges, 1957-58 and 1958-59 (6), a 
study conducted by the Research Divi- 
sion of the NEA, gives the latest fig- 
ures. The conclusions of this study 
are discouraging and not surprising: 
fewer holders of the doctor’s degree 
and more with only the Master’s or 
less are entering the academic profes- 
sion. There are many unfilled posi- 
tions especially in mathematics and 
the sciences. More women might be 
employed, but women take only about 
11% of the doctor’s degrees, over 
one-third of them in the field of edu- 
cation. No wonder there are many 
conferences on how to produce college 
teachers. The report (7) of one such 
discussion, a conference on college 
teacher preparation sponsored by the 
ACE, puts great stress on the possi- 
bility of strengthening the Master’s 
degree in recognition of the impossi- 
bility of producing anywhere near 
enough Ph.Ds. Another change to 
meet the problems of the times is the 
tendency of many institutions to over- 
haul their calendars. In Year-around 
Operation of Colleges (8) Elmer C. 
Easton, Dean of the College of Engi- 
neering at Rutgers University, ana- 
lyzes various possible schedules but in 
terms so mathematical that non-engi- 
neers may have some difficulty in fol- 
lowing. On the other hand, laymen 
(a term which in this case includes 
even many who are in college or high- 
school work) will be grateful to the 
American Council on Education for 
College Testing: A Guide to Princi- 
ples and Programs (9) which discusses 
in clear non-technical terms the use 


of tests in admission, course placement, 
instruction, counseling and _institu- 
tional evaluation and describes a few 
selected college testing programs. 
Everyone has been talking and 
writing about high schools too. Any- 
one who has not already read James 
B. Conant’s report on The American 
High School Today (10) should do 
so forthwith. There is hardly a school 
system in the land where Mr. 
Conant’s views are not being discussed 
and every citizen should recognize the 
importance of and prepare to take an 
informed part in this discussion. A 
blueprint for American secondary 
schools which might well be consid- 
ered along with the Conant diagnosis 
is to be found in J. Lloyd Trump’s 
Images of the Future. A New Ap- 
proach to the Secondary School (11). 
This report is sponsored by the Com- 
mission on the Experimental Study of 
the Utilization of the Staff of the Sec- 
ondary School. It envisages high 
schools in which large-group instruc- 
tion, individual study, and small 
group discussion are employed at ap- 
propriate times, and in which teacher 
specialists, general teachers, instructor 
assistants, clerks, and general aides, 
community consultants and staff spe- 
cialists are used in proper places. The 
Educational Policies Commission of 
the NEA and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators has pub- 
lished An Essay on Quality in Public 
Education (12) which in addition to 
stating certain general prerequisites to 
excellence develops a useful formula 
according to which minimum starting 
salaries for qualified beginning . 
teachers in any community should 
equal the average salaries offered new 
college graduates in that community. 
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Educating the Gifted. A Book of 
Readings (13) by Joseph L. French 
shows what has been and is being done 
in this country to identify and develop 
individual excellence: it is a collection 
of articles from professional journals. 
When the sound of the sputniks was 
first heard in this land, many people 
seized on a few generalizations about 
Russian education as sticks with which 
to beat American schools. That frenzy 
has subsided somewhat, but The Big 
Red Schoolhouse (14) by Fred M. 
Hechinger, formerly education editor 
of The New York Herald Tribune, 
undertakes here to give a “balance of 
facts, somewhere between the panicky 
headlines and the soothing reassurance 
by many school superintendents and 
other educators that the American 
school system is the best ever.” His 
comparisons between the goals and the 
methods of the two sytems of educa- 
tion are effective. 

A number of recent publications 
deal with one aspect or another of the 
public school program. In Action for 
Science under NDEA (15) the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association in- 
forms science teachers throughout the 
country of what is available to them 
under the National Education De- 
fense Act of 1958 and of how they 
_ may take advantage of these new tools 
of instruction intelligently. Careers 
in Science Teaching (16) is a useful 
booklet: with opportunities and sal- 
aries in industry luring young scien- 
tists, there must be counter propa- 
ganda to keep some scientists in the 
teaching profession so that in the fu- 
ture there will be scientists for indus- 
try to employ. Not everything is sci- 
ence, fortunately: a recent govern- 
ment publication surveys English 





Language Arts in American High 
Schools (17). The Hagerstown, 
Maryland, Board of Education has 
published an interesting progress re- 
port (18) on the first part of a five- 
year experiment in the use of closed- 
circuit educational television in Wash- 
ington County, which not only de- 
scribes what is being done but gives 
observations on both the possibilities 
and the limitations of educational TV. 
Preparing Students for College (19) 
indicates stage by stage from the sev- 
enth grade on the moves which schools 
and students should make in looking 
forward to college education: it can 
be a valuable guide to schools and a 
corrective to the tendency on the part 
of students to begin thinking about 
college much too late. 
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College and University Exchange 


HELEN S. MOOR 


Freshman Orientation at Phoenix 
College 


Jinnett Kirk, dean of women at 
Phoenix College, reports that fresh- 
man orientation is planned by the 
Guidance Committee, composed of the 
dean of the college, the dean of wom- 
en, the dean of students, the dean of 
instruction, the registrar, the director 
of testing and placement, the student 
counselor, and four faculty members. 
The over-all college orientation pro- 
gram begins during the student’s 
senior year in high school and extends 
through the first semester in college. 
A similar program is planned for new 
students beginning second semester. 

The phase of the program described 
is the first formal assembly held at 


the opening of the semester. A morn- 
ing program is conducted for those 
who have completed the tests prior to 
that day. The remaining students are 
tested during the morning, and attend 
an afternoon assembly. 

As students enter the auditorium, 
they are given a copy of the orienta- 
tion paper, a sheet listing curriculum 
groupings, and the student handbook. 
Background music of the school song, 
the fight song, and the college hymn 
is played. New students are intro- 
duced to the college administrative 
personnel and to student officers. The 
dean of the college welcomes the stu-. 
dents and delivers a short address de- 
signed to stimulate students to acquire 
a rich well-balanced college life. 
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At the close of this portion of the 
program, the students leave the audi- 
torium according to six curriculum 
groupings. These divisions make a 
more intimate contact possible and 
provide a means of giving specific in- 
formation needed by each student 
within the group. Instructors of major 
courses in the curriculum serve as stu- 
dent advisers and present this pro- 
gram. 

A sophomore student serves as a 
host or hostess for each faculty mem- 
ber. These student-hosts accompany 
the freshmen from the auditorium to 
the location of the group meeting and 
remain with these freshmen through 
the rest of the program. 

The chairman of each curriculum 
group gives general information con- 
cerning needed skills and course re- 
quirements. The students are then 
divided into individual curriculums, 
and finally into groups, according to 
individual advisers. No faculty mem- 
ber has more than twenty-five fresh- 
man advisees. Each student is given 
a perforated “adviser appointment 
card.” The faculty adviser’s portion 
of the card requests the student’s 
name, address, and telephone number. 
The student’s portion includes the 
name of the adviser and a blank for 
the hour of the appointment. 

The student-hosts then conduct a 
tour of the campus. An attempt is 
made to include information concern- 
ing co-curricular activities and tradi- 
tions, as well as information about 
buildings and college services. The 
tour is concluded at the cafeteria, 
where refreshments are served, and 
students have an additional opportun- 
ity to meet other students. 

Freshmen are then taken to the 


office of their curriculum adviser, 
where an appointment is made for an 
individual conference. It is during 
this 20 minute conference that the fac- 
ulty adviser assists the student in se- 
lecting courses for the current semes- 
ter as well as planning to attain the 
ultimate goal. At the conclusion of 
this curriculum advisement confer- 
ence, the instructor gives the new stu- 
dent a time card which indicates when 
he should appear for the scheduling of 
classes for the course of study selected. 

Since the returning students are 
more familiar with registration pro- 
cedure, and their planning was pro- 
jected at the time of their own fresh- 
man advisement, they are scheduled 
for faculty advisement during the first 
half-day of advisement, on the basis 
of no more than sixteen per faculty 
member. The new conference is sched- 
uled afterward. 

This plan reduces registration lines 
toa minimum, and eliminates the long 
waits which are so often associated 
the with registration. 


Counseling Program during Panhel- 
lenic Rushing at the University of 
Connecticut 


Grace Margaret Schwartz, who is 
coordinator of women’s residences and 
coordinator of Panhellenic affairs, says 
that they have the senior Panhellenic 
delegates acting as counselors in the 
Panhellenic Post Office during all its 
open hours. These girls are trained 
in a few of the fundamentals of coun- 
seling and give up all rushing privi- 
leges in their own sorority. They do 
not wear pins from the time they come 
on campus until after sorority pledg- 
ing. This system worked very well 
the spring semester and appears to be 
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working equally well during the fall 
rush period. Formerly there was a 
tremendous drop-out ratio and by 
having these counselors the drop-out 
was cut by about one-half. Each 
rushee who wanted to drop out after 
the official drop-out date was asked to 
seek the asistance of one of these 
“trained” counselors. While this has 
been tried in many other colleges with 
varying amount of effectiveness, the 
University of Connecticut has been 
very pleased with the results. 

The only other rather different item 
they have at the University of Con- 
necticut is the Student Counseling 
Program where a selected number of 


students act as counselors to the fresh- 
men. The ratio is about one to five. 
These students come back to school 
during the Orientation Program and 
actually are the heart of this program. 
It is through their efforts that the stu- 
dents are able to make a better adjust- 
ment to college than was formerly the 
case. The counselors do not drop these 
students after classes begin but carry 
on the program with individual and 
group meetings throughout the semes- 
ter. From evaluations by the students 
involved it is found that the student 
counseling program meets with ap- 
proval by both the freshmen and up- 
perclassmen. 





We Deans 


BARBARA CATTON 


Mildred G. Fox, college consultant 
at the Evanston (Illinois) Township 
High School and vice-president of 
NAWDC, was the Association’s offi- 
cial voting delegate at the annual 
meeting of the National Education 
Association held in St. Louis June 28- 
July 3, 1959. Miss Fox was leader of 
one of the circle discussion groups con- 
sidering the topic “how can we work 
together toward achieving and main- 
taining balance in the curriculum?” 

NAWDC held a joint luncheon 
with the National Council of Adminis- 
trative Women in Education, another 
NEA Department, in St. Louis on 
June 30 during the NEA Convention. 
The speaker was Elizabeth A. Gol- 
terman, director, Division of Audio- 


Visual Education, St. Louis public 
schools, who described her work with 
the Advisory Committee to the U. S. 
Office of Education on Audio-Visual 
programs under the National Defense 
Education Act. 

Margaret Habein, dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
University of Wichita, and president 
of NAWDC, was program chairman 
for the national convention of the 
American Association of University 
Women in Kansas City June 21-26, 
1959. Margaret Disert, dean of the 
College, Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, also served on the 
Program Committee. 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes, a life mem- 
ber of NAWDC and president of the 
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Association in 1949-51, was elected to 
her second term as president of 
AAUW during the Kansas City meet- 
ing. On June 3, 1959, Mrs. Hawkes 
received the George Washington Uni- 
versity Alumni Achievement Award 
during the Commencement exercises 
of the University. The award was con- 
ferred upon her for notable achieve- 
ment in the field of education and for 
conspicuous service to the University. 

The newly appointed general direc- 
tor of the AAUW, Pauline Tompkins, 
isa former member of NAWDC, hav- 
ing served as dean of women and asso- 
ciate professor of history at Colby Col- 
lege, Waterville, Maine, from 1952 
to 1957. Miss Tompkins will succeed 
Helen Bradgon, another former dean 
and a member of NAWDC, who re- 
tired in September after nine years as 
AAUW general director. 

Adéle C. Starbird has been named 
dean emeritus by Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, having served the 
University as dean of women since 
1931. Before her retirement in June 
Mrs. Starbird received from the Con- 
sul-General of France the Order of 
Academic Palms, in the name of the 
French Government. On May 30 she 
received an honorary degree from 
Lindenwood College. 

M. Eunice Hilton, formerly dean 
of the College of Home Economics 
and director of the Student Dean Pro- 
gram at Syracuse University, was mar- 
ried on April 4, 1959, to Mr. John 
Thomas Freeland. She is now pro- 
fessor of education, University of 
Denver. 

Doris L. Crockett (Mrs. Roy 
Davie) has retired from the position 
: dean at Russell Sage College, Troy, 

= 4 


Lucile Allen, dean of Chatham Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1952, has 
resigned her position and will spend 
next year in Texas where she will 
serve as educational consultant and 
assistant to the president at Austin 
College. Miss Allen was awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws at 
the Chatham Commencement on 
June 8, 1959. She was president of 
NAWDC in 1953-55, and has recent- 
ly been appointed by the U. S. Com- 
misioner of Education to an advisory 
committee on the student loan pro- 
gram of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. 

Reba Garvey, associate dean of stu- 
dents at Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, is the new nation- 
al president of Kappa Delta Epsilon, 
professional education sorority. 

Jeanne L. Noble, guidance coun- 
selor, Division of Student Personnel 
Services, The City College of New 
York, has been appointed to the Com- 
mission on the College Student of the 
American Council on Education. 

Representatives of the Association 
at educational events and other con- 
ferences in the past few months are 
listed below: 

Anne Speirs, vice-dean of women at 
the University of Pennsylvania and 
Katharine Jones, assistant dean of 
women, University of Pennsylvania, 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, Philadelphia, April 10-11, 1959. 

Jacqueline Olsen, assistant to the 
director of women’s affairs, George 
Washington University, at the Golden 
Anniversary Conference on Youth 
sponsored by the B’nai B’rith Women, 
Washington, D. C., April 12-14, 
1959. 
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Sarah Healy, dean of women, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, at the inaugura- 
tion of President Leslie Stephen 
Wright of Howard College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, April 21, 1959. 

Ruth Bean, assistant dean of stu- 
dents, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, at the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Student 
Personnel Administrators, Boston, 
June 26-30, 1959. 

Elizabeth Benson, dean of women, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C., at the National Conference on 
Citizenship, Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 16-19, 1959. 

Jeannette Scudder, dean of women 
and associate dean of students, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, at the academic con- 
vocation and dedication of Duns 
Scotus Hall, Rosary Hill College, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on September 20, 
1959. 

In MEmMorIAM 


Katharine R. Jeffers, dean of Jack- 
son College and professor of biology 
at Tufts University, died on May 15, 
1959. A memorial service was held 
on the Tufts campus on May 21. Dean 
Jeffers had been dean of women and 
professor of biology at the College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Virginia before going to Jackson Col- 
lege in 1952. 

Agnes E. Wells, emeritus dean of 
women, Indiana University, died in 
Saginaw, Michigan, on July 6, 1959. 
Miss Wells was president of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women 
in 1923-25 and had also been active 
in the AAUW and the National 
Woman’s Party. 


NEWS FROM THE STATES 
The Connecticut Association of 


Women Deans and Counselors held a 
Spring Institute at Hartford College 
on April 4, 1959. The speaker was 
Professor David P. Leonard of Mt. 
Holyoke College, whose topic was 
“Russian Literature and the Human 
Spirit.” The program included a tour 
of the new campus at Hartford Col- 
lege and closed with a luncheon. Ethel 
Kennedy, dean of girls at Lyman Hall 
High School, Wallingford, is presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Association. 

Meeting at Central College on 
April 11, 1959 the Missouri Associa- 
tion of Women Deans and Counselors 
began their program with a report on 
the 1959 national meeting of the In- 
tercollegiate Association of Women 
Students, presented by Gladys Koepke, 
director of student affairs for women, 
University of Missouri. Discussion 
groups were scheduled on the follow- 
ing topics: pre-college guidance; ways 
in which high school deans and coun- 
selors and college deans and coun- 
selors can help each other; orientation 
programs for college freshmen; se- 
lection and training of student officers; 
residence hall problems. Paul A. 
Grigsby, professor of education at 
Central College, spoke at the general 
meeting in the afternoon which was 
followed by a report of the NAWDC 
1959 convention with a round-table 
discussion by those attending. Mary 
Omer, research associate and residence 
counselor, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, is president of the Mis- 
souri Association. 

The Michigan Association of Wom- 
en Deans and Counselors held a one- 
day meeting in Ann Arbor on May 8, 
1959. The morning session was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Gertrude Gass, who 
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spoke on her observations of Russian 
education as one of 73 American edu- 
cators, members of the Comparative 
Education Society, who spent five 
weeks on a study tour of Russia in 
September, 1958. The speaker at the 
luncheon meeting was Samuel D. 
Marble, first president of the new Tri- 
County College of Saginaw, Midland 


and Bay Counties. The Michigan As- 
sociation joins the growing list of state 
deans associations which have prepared 
descriptive folders of their organiza- 
tions, outlining the purpose, program, 
membership, and history of the 
groups. Veldean Roth, dean of girls 
at Central High School in Bay City, 
is president of the Association. 
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